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ST. MONICA AMONG THE PHILOSOPHERS. 


3 FEw things in the works of St. Augustine are more valu- 
© able than the transparent way in which he portrays himself. 
| Through the whole range of history there is hardly one man 

' whose inner life can be more intimately known, and there are 
» yery few indeed who are more worth knowing. All the history 


of his conversion is especially familiar to us: the despair of his 
powerful intellect in its search after truth; his giving rein to 
his strong passions ; ‘his wanderings in doubt and unbelief; the 
' violent contest between reason and passion ; the glorious victory 
- of truth, which the church has ever celebrated with joy. But 
behind and through it all a sweet face looks upon us which we 
can never separate from this wonderful story—the face of St. 
Monica, the model of Christian mothers, who followed her way- 
ward son through all his wanderings with sighs and prayers and 
tears, who “ mourned more for his errors than mothers generally 
mourn for the death of their sons,” and who, “after having 
brought him forth in the flesh to the light of this world, brought 
him forth again in her heart to the light of the world to come.” 
We know her well, for her son has given us her portrait, faith- 
fully drawn with loving and delicate hand. We know that inher 
youth she was beautiful, and was reverently loved and admired 
by her husband. Her mother-in-law, who had been estranged 
from her by the calumnies of servants, she overcame by kind 
offices, forbezrance, and meekness. She had the priceless gift of 
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knowing when to hold her tongue and when to speak, and thus, 
though her husband was a hot-tempered, impulsive man, she 
lived through her long wedded life without a single quarrel ; for 
when he was angry. she would resist him neither in word nor in 
deed at the time, but afterwards, going and talking matters over 
with him when he was quiet, always succeeded in bringing him to 
reason. Again, when she was once following St. Augustine from 
. Africa to Italy, a violent storm arose, and all, even the hardy 
seamen, lost heart, while St. Monica alone preserved her peace 
of mind and went about encouraging the sailors to do their best, 
assuring them that they should reach land safely, for she had 
seen a vision from God. Later on, at the time when St. Am- 
brose was being persecuted by the Arian Empress Justina, and 
special prayer was being made in the church of Milan, and the 
faithful were watching in the cathedral, ready to die with their 
bishop, St. Monica was there and held the first place in watching 
and anxiety. “She lived on prayers,” is her son’s energetic ex- 
pression. ‘“ Whoever knew her, therefore, praised and honored 
and loved God in her ; for her holy conversation was an evident 
proof that God was ever present in her heart.” 

So accustomed are we to these memories of her that perhaps 
there are not many of us to whom the idea of “St. Monica 
among the philosophers’ would not be new, if not strange. Yet 
the early writings of St. Augustine show that his mother had an 
exceedingly beautiful mind. Her maternal heart was her great- 
est talent and was the most splendidly used, but it is well not to 
forget that she was worthy to be the mother of Augustine the 
theologian as well as of Augustine the saint. 

St. Augustine finally gave his heart to the church in the sum- 
mer of 386. He was at the time a professor of rhetoric in Milan, 
but in order to prepare himself more fittingly for the Sacrament 
of Baptism he gave up his school and retired into the country, 
to a villa which had been kindly placed at his disposal by his friend 
Verecundus. He was not alone. St. Monica was there, “ full of 
strong faith, of motherly love, of Christian piety,” says her son; 
her heart overflowing with gratitude for the great good that 
God was providing for her old age, and calmly awaiting the 
supreme moment, the end of thirty years of prayers and tears. 
Alypius, too, was there, Augustine’s friend from earliest youth, 
“the brother of his heart,” who, after being his disciple in philoso- 
phy, joined him in the Manichzan heresy, joined him again in his 
conversion to the Catholic Church, and was now, catechumenus 
cum catechumeno, preparing with intense fervor for baptism. There 
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were also Navigius, Augustine’s brother; Lastidianus and Rusti- 
cus, his cousins, who had not gone through any course of study, 
but were remarkable for their strong common sense ; also Tryge- 
tius and Licentius, fellow-citizens and pupils of Augustine ; and, 
last and least of all, little Adeodatus—“ the son of my illicit love ; 
but thou formedst him well, O Lord my God, Creator of all 
things and all-powerful to draw good out of the evil we com- 
mit.” St. Augustine loved the dear little fellow very much and 
was never tired of praising his talents, “ which, unless love de- 
ceives me, promise great things ” ; and especially glad was he to 
take the lad to the baptismal font with him, father and son being 
born again together of water and the Holy Ghost. It was just 
like St. Augustine to give him such a name—Adeodatus, God's 
gift—but he had ere long to learn to say, ‘‘ The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord,” for 
Adeodatus died prematurely at the very beginning of the fair 
promise of his youth. 

Such was the little company of whose vél/eggiatura, half re- 
treat, half vacation, I am to giveaslight account—mostly, indeed, 
in St. Augustine’s own words, which I hope will not lose all 
their beauty even in my feeble translation. 

It is not necessary to say that their devotions were constant 
and fervent—how fervent St. Augustine himself tells us in a lit- 
tle incident which may make us smile. He was suffering intense- 
ly from toothache, and at last the pain grew so bad that he could - 
not speak. So, writing upon a wax tablet, he begged them all 
to pray for relief for him, and no sooner had they knelt down 
than the pain entirely vanished. But it is of their intellectual 
occupations that we have the fullest record; and it is of these- 
that I wish to write, with special reference to St. Monica's share 
in them. 

The book which gives us the most vivid idea of their mode of 
life is that entitled De Ordine—a book, or rather a long letter, 
written to an absent friend, Zenobius, who had had some discus- 
sions with Augustine on this subject of order, and was now ask- 
ing for more instruction. What this Ordo is it is hard to ex- 
press in English; it embraces all ideas akin to order, law, har- 
mony, etc., and is equally concerned with the physical laws of mat- 
ter and with God as the Cause Exemplar of the universe. This 
is the homely and charming way the subject is introduced : 


“I was lying awake one night, according to my wont, silently following 
out the various trains of thought that came into my mind. My love of 
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seeking after truth had made this quite a habit with me, so that regularly 
every night I spent either the first or the last watches, at any rate always 
nearly half the night, in thoughts of this kind; nor would I permit my 
young pupils to draw me away from myself by sitting up at night to study, 
for they worked quite enough in the daytime, and if they added the night 
to it, it would have been excessive. Besides, it was part of my system that 
they should spend some time in thought away from their books and should 
accustom themselves to reflection and introspection. So, as I was saying, 
I was lying awake, when the sound ofa little stream of water that flows 
past our house from the Baths suddenly arrested my attention. It seemed 
strange to me that the sound came intermittently, now louder, now softer, 
as the stream ran over the stones, and I began to ask myself what could be 
the cause of this phenomenon. I confess I was unable to find one. Just at 
this moment Licentius, moving in bed, startled some marauding mice who 
scampered off, and thus betrayed the fact that he, too, was awake. ‘ Licen- 
tius,’ I said, ‘(for I see that your Muses have lit their lamps for you to study 
by *), have you noticed how irregular is the murmur of that little stream ?’ 
‘Oh! yes,’ he replied, ‘that is nothing new to me; at times when I wake in the 
night, and am particularly anxious for fine weather next day, I listen for any 
chance indications of rain, and the stream often goes on just like that.’ 
Here Trygetius broke in and said he also had noticed it. So it turned out 
that he, too, had been lying awake without our knowing it, for it was dark. 
(In Italy, you know, even those who are well off have to dispense with 
lights at night.) Finding that our whole school (all of it, that is, that was 
at home, for Alypius and Navigius were away in town) was wide awake, and 
hearing the little stream crying out to have something said about it, I be- 
gan: ‘ Well, now, what do you think is the cause of this alternation of 
sound ?’” 





This commenced a discussion which led directly into the sub- 
ject of the book—viz., the order which pervades the whole uni- 
verse. Meanwhile morning came, and the two youths rose and 
dressed first. 













“ Then I, too, rose, and after our daily prayers we set out for the Baths, 
the best and most familiar place for discussion when the weather was not 
fine enough for the fields. On our way, just before our door, we found two 
cocks engaged in an exceedingly brisk encounter. It struck our fancy to 
stay and watch it. For where will not the eyes of the lover of truth and 
beauty find images of the objects of his search? As, for instance, even in 
these very fighting cocks—heads eagerly stretched forward, feathers erect, 
attacks full of energy, defence full of caution, and in every movement of 
these irrational animals nothing that was not becoming, as being the 
effects of a superior Intelligence ruling all things from above. Then the 
expression of the very idea of a conqueror—the proud song of triumph, all 
the limbs smoothed and shaped and directed to the one feeling of the 
pomp and consciousness of superiority. On the other hand, the sign of the 
.conquered—the feathers all ruffled, all elegance vanished from voice and 



















* Licentius was then engaged in the study of poetry. 
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motion, and therefore in some sense all harmonious with the laws of nature, 
and even beautiful. 

“ Many were the questions we put. Why were all such birds like this? 
Why this intense desire of superiority? Why, again, did the mere looking 
at the fight give us a distinct pleasure apart from all higher considera- 
tions? What was there in us which kept seeking after things so far re- 
moved from sense? What, on the other hand, was there in us which was 
so easily taken captive by the senses themselves? Then we said among 
ourselves : Where is there not law and order? Where is not success the 
meed of the fittest? Where do we not find the shadow of permanence? 
Where is there not to be seen the likeness of true eternal beauty? Where 
is there not government and moderation? This last question reminded 
us that there must also be moderation in standing and looking at things; 
so we continued our walk to the Baths.” 


Here they resumed the discussion on order, Licentius and 
Trygetius maintaining the proposition that order pervades all 
things, St. Augustine pretending to upset it; and it was during 
this conversation that St. Monica was definitely entered as one 
of the philosophers. The scene loses all its sparkle in the trans- 
lation, but I give it as nearly as I can: 


“Meanwhile my mother entered and asked how we were getting on, 
for she knew of the subject of our debate. And when, according to our 
custom, I bade them write down her entrance and her question, she said: 
‘What are you doing? Have I ever heard of women being introduced into 
this sort of discussion in those books which you read?’ ‘I don’t care 
much,’ I replied, ‘about the judgment of proud and incapable persons, who 
are guided in their reading of books by the same test as in their saluting of 
passers-by—that is, by external appearance and wealth and fashion... 
But if my books fallinto any one’s hands, and on reading my name on the 
title-page he does not say, Who is this? and throw the volume away, but, 
whether from curiosity or from eagerness for truth, he disregards the low- 
liness of the doorway it enters, then he will not take it amiss that I have 
associated you, my mother, with myself in philosophical pursuits. . . . Nor, 
indeed, will there be wanting those to whom the mere fact of finding you 
amongst us will be a pleasure. . . . For among the ancients there used to 
be women philosophers; and after all, my dear mother, you know I like 
your philosophy very much indeed. The Greek word philosophy, as per- 
haps you may not know, means nothing else than love of wisdom ; and the 
Divine Scriptures, which you love so much, do not, when they warn us 
against philosophy, mean philosophy in its true sense, but the philosophy 
of this world. There is another world, far removed from these our bodily 
eyes ; and few and perfect are those whose intellect gazes upon it... . I 
should, therefore, pass you over in these my writings, if you did not love 
wisdom; but I should not pass you over if you loved it, were it only 
moderately ; much less if you loved it as much as I do. But now that I 
know you love it far more even than you love me (and I know how much 
you love me), and now that you have so far progressed in wisdom that no 
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ill-fortune, and not death itself (so formidable even to the wisest), can move 
you with fear—a degree which all confess to be the very height of philoso- 
phy—think you that I shall pass you by? Nay, I will even sit at your feet 
as your disciple.’” 


Here St. Monica smilingly and modestly assured St. Augus- 
tine that he had never told so many lies in all his life before. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all protests, she was duly enrolled as one 
of the interlocutors in this philosophical conversation, which owes 
no little of its beauty to her presence. The arguments, how- 
ever, are too long to be reproduced and too abstruse to be con- 
densed ; and, besides, St. Monica was not so much at home in 
metaphysical truth as in moral. Let us turn, therefore, to the 
De Beata Vita,a dialogue in which she took a far larger and more 
important part. It is a dialogue worthy to be ranked among 
those of Plato—a very idyl of philosophy. I can but once more 
express the hope that the charm will not have entirely vanished 
under my treatment. The question was, What is true happiness 
of life? and it was introduced by the following preface: 


“The 13th of November was my birthday. After a dinner, moderate 
enough not to check the play of the understanding, I invited all who were 
living with me [Alypius alone being absent] to adjourn to the Baths, the 
fittest and quietest place at that time of day for conversation. . . . When 
all were ready I thus began: ‘I suppose it is evident to you that we are 
composed of body and soul?’ All agreed except Navigius, who said he 
did not know. Whereupon I said: ‘Do you mean that there is nothing at 
all that you do know, or that of the few things you do not know this is 
one?’ ‘I should hardly think that my ignorance was quite universal,’ he 
replied. ‘Well, then,’ said I, ‘suppose you tell us something that you 
really do know.’ ‘Certainly,’ said he. And yet on trying he was unable 
to do so.” 


By a few well-put questions St. Augustine shows him that 
after all he zs philosophically certain of the fact that we are com- 
posed of soul and body. 


“*This being so,’ I pursued, ‘I want to know why we take food.’ ‘ For 
the body’s sake,’ at once answered Licentius; but the others hesitated, 
urging that food was meant to preserve life, and life was the special attri- 
bute of the souw/. .. . After a while, however, all granted that material food 
was taken for the sake of the body. 

“«How, then?’ said 1; ‘shall the soul have no nourishment for itself ? 
What think you? Is knowledge its food?’ ‘Certainly,’ said my mother; 
‘I do not think that there is any other fit food for the soul than the know- 
ledge and understanding of things.’ Here Trygetius demurred, but my 
mother pressed him hard: ‘You yourself,’ she said, ‘are a practical proof 

- of what the soul feeds on. For to-day at dinner you said you had not no- 
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ticed what dish you had been eating of, because you had been cogitating 
something I know not what, and yet your hands and teeth were going . 
‘busily enough all the time. Where then was your soul while your body 
was feasting? Was it not amongst your theories and speculations, trying 
if by any chance it could find some nourishment there?’ ... 

“When we were all agreed so far, I said that as to-day was my birthday, 
and I had already provided a little feast for the body, it was fitting I should 
also provide them a feast for the soul; and that if they were hungry, as 
they certainly ought to be if their souls were in a good, healthy state, I 
should at once proceed to lay it before them. All at once exclaimed with 
voice and looks that they were hungry enough for anything I might have 
prepared, 

“ Whereupon beginning again, I said: ‘I think I may take it for granted 
that we all wish to be Aafpy?’ All assented eagerly. ‘Well, then, does it 
seem to you that a man can be happy as long as he has not what he 
wants?’ Every one said no. ‘Then every one who has what he wants is 
happy?’ My mother replied: ‘If he wants that which is good, and has it, 
he is happy; but if he wants that which is bad he is unhappy, though he 
have it.’ ‘Well said indeed, mother,’ I rejoined ; ‘ you have gained the very 
heights of philosophy at a single bound.’... 


After a short conversation on St. Monica’s answer— 


“ Nothing, therefore, remains,’ said Licentius, ‘ but for you to tell us what 
aman ought to want, what desires he ought to have, in order to be happy.’ 
‘Wait a little,’ I replied; ‘if you will be so kind as to invite me on your 
birthday I shall be most glad to feast on anything you lay before me. But 
to-day it is I who have invited you, and I must beg you not to call for 
dishes that may possibly not have been prepared.’ 


It was then agreed that they had at least arrived at this re- 
sult: that no man is happy who has not what he wants, and yet 
that not every one who has what he wants is happy. They 
agreed further that there was no medium between happy and un- 
happy, and that, therefore, all men necessarily fell into one of 
these two classes. Then, in order after all to satisfy Licentius’ 
appetite, St. Augustine instituted the question as to what a man 
ought to have in order to be happy. They agreed it could be 
nothing mortal, nothing that passes away, nothing subject to loss 
or vicissitude, or even to the fear of change; for whatever beati- 
fying qualities the goods of this world might possess, the fact 
that it was possible to lose them was enough to prevent perfect 
happiness. Here, however, St. Monica put in a qualification: 
“Even though a man had all the goods of this world, and were 
quite sure that he should never lose them, still they would not 
be enough to satisfy him; and, therefore, he must ever remain 
unhappy, for he will ever remain needy in spite of his wealth.” 
(This answer reminds one of the saying of St. Teresa, who could 
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not bear to hear preachers urge the nothingness of this world 
because it passes away; its nothingness would be far more appal- 
ling, she thought, if it were to last for ever.) But St. Augustine 
pressed the question a little further and said: “ What if a man, 
possessing all wealth in abundance and superfluity, controls his 
desires and lives contentedly, pleasantly, and becomingly, does 
he not seem to you to be happy?” “ Happy, perhaps,” she re- 
plied; “not, indeed, because of his wealth, but because of the 
moderation of soul with which he enjoys it.” This drew from St. 
Augustine the joyful exclamation that no better answer was pos- 
sible, and that nothing should henceforth be considered settled 
unless St. Monica had first given her opinion. They then passed 
on to the next step, which was that, God being the only being 
above vicissitude and change, it followed that he alone who pos- 
sesses God can be happy. And this definition was received by 
all with gladness and devotion. 


“*Nothing, therefore, remains, except to find out what it is to possess 
God. And on this point Iam going to ask the opinion of each of you.’ 
Licentius answered : ‘He has God who leads a good life.’ Trygetius: ‘He 
has God who does what God would have him do.’ Lastidianus agreed with 
the last speaker. Little Adeodatus, however (fuer autem ille minimus om- 
nium), thought that ‘he has God who has not an unclean spirit.’ My 
mother approved of all, but especially of this last. Navigius said nothing ; 
but on being urged he also decided in favor of the last. Nor would I 
allow Rusticus to be passed over, for I saw it was not want of thought but 
shyness that kept him quiet ; he finally agreed with Trygetius. 

“* Now,’ said I, ‘I have the opinions of all of you ona matter surely most 
important, beyond which nothing ought to be sought and nothing can be 
found. But since the soul as well as the body can indulge in excess of 
feasting, and such excess results in indigestion and other evils, as much for 
one as for the other, perhaps we had better adjourn till to-morrow, when, 
if you have appetite for more, we shall renew our feast.’” 


The next day, meeting again at the Baths, they discussed the 
three answers given to the question, ‘ Who possesses God?” 
finally agreeing that all three amounted to thesame thing. Here 
St. Augustine introduced a little liveliness into the discussion by 
the following argument: 


“ «Ts it God's will that man should seek God?’ All assented. ‘Can he 
who is seeking God be said to be leading a bad life?’ . ‘ Certainly not.’ 
‘Can he who has an unclean spirit seek God?’ ‘No.’ ‘He, therefore, who 
‘ is seeking God is one who does God’s will, leads a good life, and has not 
an unclean spirit. But he who is seeking God does not yet possess God. 
Therefore we cannot fosthwith say that a man possesses God, though he 
live well, though he do God's will, though he have not an unclean spirit. 
Here they all laughed at being caught in the trap of their own concessions. 
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But my mother, saying that she had always been stupid at these things, 
begged to have the argument repeated, that she might see if it were nota 
mere quibble. Which done, she said: ‘But no one can possess God with- 
out seeking God.’ ‘Most true,’ I replied, ‘but the point is that while he is 
seeking he does not yet possess God; and still he is leading a good life.” ‘It 
seems to me,’ said she, ‘that there is no one who does not have God; only 
those who live well have him propitious to them, and those who live ill 
have him unpropitious.’ ‘Well, then, you made a mistake yesterday in 
granting that every man is happy who has God; otherwise, if every man 
has God, then every man must be happy.’ ‘Then,’ said she, ‘let us add as 
an amendment the word propitious.’ ”’ 


They were now going to make a new start with the conclu- 
sion that every man is happy who has God propitious to him. 
But Navigius, who was the hardest of all the party to get a con- 
cession out of, saw that there was here another opening for logi- 
cal flaws. For if the man is happy to whom God is propitious, 
and God is propitious to those who seek him, and those who 
seek him do not yet possess him, and those who do not possess 
him do not have what they want, it follows that a man can be 
happy without having what he wants, which conclusion had also 
been rejected the day before as absurd. St. Monica tried to 
evade this difficulty by a middle course. Being driven from this, 
and knowing that in reality she was right and only seemed to be 
wrong because of some technical flaw in the argument, she tried 
‘for a moment (like a true woman) to cut the knot, but finally 
said: “ Of course, if logic is against me, I yield.” ‘“ Therefore,” 
said St. Augustine, “ what we have come to is this: that he who 
has already found God both has God propitious to him and is 
happy ; he who is still only seeking God has God propitious to 
him, but is not yet happy; he, however, who cuts himself off 
from God by sin neither is happy nor has God propitious to 
him.” This satisfied everybody. 

Still the question was not yet exhausted. The conclusion ar- 
rived at was not sufficiently clear without taking in the other 
side; the shades had to be considered as well as the lights ; they 
had now, therefore, to look at the question from the negative point 
of view. What was unhappiness? Earlier in the discussion St. 
Monica had assumed that unhappiness and neediness were con- 
vertible terms. Was it so? He who has not what he wants 
(z.e., he who is needy) is unhappy ; is it also true that all who are 
unhappy are needy? If so they had an infallible criterion 
wherewith to test happiness, as soon as they should know what 
neediness was. 

When the next day came the weather was so inviting that 
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instead of going to the Baths they continued the discussion in 
the open air, reclining in a meadow. After a long argument 
St. Augustine supposed the case of a man who should possess 
all he wanted in this life—riches, pleasures, health of mind and 
body, perfect contentment, etc.; could we call such a man needy? 
Licentius replied that there must still remain the fear of los- 
ing all this good fortune. “Certainly,” rejoined St. Augustine ; 
“and the better the man’s intellect the more clearly would he 
see the possibility of such loss. But this hardly affects the case ; 
for neediness consists in not having, not in not fearing to lose 
what we have. The fear makes him unhappy, but does not 
make him needy ; therefore we have here an instance of a man 
who is unhappy and yet not needy.” To this reasoning all as- 
sented except St. Monica, who said: “I am not sure about that, 
though; | do not yet quite understand how neediness can be 
separated from unhappiness, or unhappiness from neediness. 
For even granting the existence of this supposed man of yours, 
rich and fortunate as he was, and contented (so you say) with 
what he had, yet the very fact that he feared to lose his good 
fortune showed that he wanted wisdom. Shall we, then, give the 
name of needy to the man who lacks gold and silver, and refuse 
it to the man who lacks wisdom ?” 


“ Here,” says St. Augustine, “all cried out in admiration, and I, too, was 
glad and rejoiced above measure to find that she above all had anticipated 
me in this grand truth which I had drawn from the writings of philoso- 
phers, and which I had meant to produce as the crowning delicacy of our 
banquet. ‘Do you not see,’ said I, ‘that it is one thing to know many and 
varied doctrines, another thing to have the soul intently fixed on God? 
Where else did my mother find this philosophy of hers which we are now 
admiring?’ Whereupon Licentius joyously exclaimed: ‘Assuredly no- 
thing could have been more truly, more divinely said. For no neediness 
can be greater or more wretched than to lack wisdom; and he who does 


not lack wisdom cannot be said to be needy at all, whatever else he may 
be without.’” 


St. Augustine then went on to develop, in his own beautiful 
and inimitable way, this thought that only the unwise are un- 
happy and only the wise happy. He defined wisdom as that 
moderation and balance of soul which prevents its running out 
into excess or being narrowed by defect. Then passing beyond 
philosophy, he asked, What is the wisdom which makes men 
happy, if not the wisdom of God; and what is the wisdom of 
God, if not the Son of God? And what is the rule which mode- 
rates and balances the soul, if not the rule of all sanctity—the 
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Holy Spirit? And so the three days’ discussion was seen to be 
harmonious throughout, for they had found that those were 
happy who possessed God, and, again, that those were happy who 
possessed wisdom, and that those were wise who possessed the 
rule of sanctity ; whereas now it was seen that God and wisdom 
and sanctity were one. 


“This, therefore, is true fulness of soul, this is indeed happiness of life, 
to know devoutly and perfectly by whom we are led to the truth, what 
truth that is which we enjoy, and how we may be united to the highest 
rule of sanctity. These three ‘things, to those who have understanding, 
excluding all vanities of error and superstition, do show forth God, in na- 
ture one and in persons three.’ Here my mother, greeting these words 
so familiar to her memory,and waking up, as it were, to a full expression of 
her faith, broke forth joyfully into that verse of our bishop’s hymn, Fove 
precantes Trinitas/* and then added: ‘ Perfect life, beyond all doubt, is 
the only happy life; and to this, by means of firm faith, cheerful hope, 
and burning love, we shall assuredly be brought if we do but hasten to- 
wards it.’” 


Thus ended the discussion. St. Augustine thanked his guests 
and told them that in reality it was they who had been feasting 
him, and that they had positively loaded him with birthday gifts. 
All rose joyfully, and Trygetius said: “Oh! how I wish you 
would provide us a feast like this every day.” ‘ Moderation in 
all things, as we have just been seeing,” replied St. Augus- 
tine; “if this has been a pleasure to you it is to God alone all 
our thanks are due.” 

As we read this delightful dialogue in the original a breath 
of fresh air seems to come to us across the centuries; we are 
sitting on the grass at St. Monica’s feet in that meadow so bright 
with the Italian winter sun, so cheerful with the talking and 
laughing of the youthful philosophers, so holy with the love of 
warm hearts whose very recreations rise up to God, whom they 
know to be the source of all that happiness of life which they 
are discussing. It is a scene so sunny that not even the ponder- 
ous tome in which we read it, its pages brown with the stains of 
ages, can dim or spoil it. And we hardly check a feeling of sor- 
row, though it is now no use—sorrow for St. Augustine—when 
we remember that he must so soon lose the two of that little 
party whom he loves best. Adeodatus, I have said, died very 
early. St. Monica died soon after her son's baptism, when they 
were on their way back together to Africa. The little room at 
Ostia where she gave forth her pure soul to God is still pre- 


* From St, Ambrose’s hymn, Deus Creator omnium, 
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served, and one feels nearer to her after having knelt in it; but 
her memory has a more precious shrine in the hearts of all Chris. 
tian mothers and in the gratitude of all Christian sons. “Son,” 
she said to St. Augustine five days before her last illness, as they 
were leaning on a balcony overlooking the garden at Ostia and 
talking about the joys of heaven—* Son, as for me there is no 
further delight left for me in this life. What I am doing down 
here, and why I still remain, I know not, after the hopes of this 
world have all vanished away. I had only one reason for wish- 
ing to stay awhile in this life, and that was that I might see you 
a Christian and a Catholic before I died. God has given this to 
me more abundantly even than I had prayed for; what am I 
doing down here?” And so, with this Vunc dimittis, she left the 
little company of philosophers and saints on earth and entered 
into the fulness of the joy of the saints in heaven. 





A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


“ Sons of the patriarchs!” said the Chancellor d’Aguesseau 
to the frivolous worldlings who in his day had invaded the 
Parliament of Paris,—“ Sons of the patriarchs! what have you 
done with your heritage—the patrimony of prudence, modera- 
tion, and simplicity which were the hereditary property of the 
ancient magistrature?” Among the many interesting portraits 
of these “ patriarchs” of old France which have lately been 
brought to light by M. Charles de Ribbe in the course of his 
researches among the Livres de raison—or MS. family histories 
carefully continued for generations from father to son—one of the 
most attractive is that of Jacques de Grimoard’de Beauvoir, two 
centuries ago hereditary lord of Barjac, a barony in Languedoc, 
forming part of the viguerie of Uzés. 

While their cousins of the elder branch, the Comtes du 
Roure, had remained faithful to the old belief, and fought in its 
defence in the Vivarais, this, the younger branch of the De 
Beauvoir, had, at some date not known, joined the party of 
“Reform”; or rather they belonged to the numerous category 
of half-Protestants whom Bossuet and Fénelon so largely suc- 
ceeded in winning back to the church. Early habits and associa- 
tions, as well as a certain point of honor, much more than any 
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doctrinal questions, held them in schism. Inheriting from their 
ancestors a respect for tradition, and feeling its moral and social 
necessity, they strengthened its foundations in their own fami- 
lies by paternal authority, while, on the other hand, they follow- 
ed the men of the new teaching, though always in the fear of 
being drawn too far astray. In fact, the greater number ended 
by a complete reconciliation, and among these Jacques de Beau- 
voir. 

The MS. opens with a verse of the Magnificat: “ Misericor- 
dia Domini a progenie in progenies timentibus eum.” In Chris- 
tian families genealogies are full of value and meaning. They 
are the expression of a true and noble idea, that it is God who 
has made and who protects and preserves the race, the line of 
generations, in the family. The document continues: 


“Our family, of the name of Beauvoir, whose acts have been recorded 
from the time of Guillaume de Beauvoir, lord of Roure, married to Alix de 
Lagarde Guérin in 1042, bears also that of Du Roure to distinguish it from 
others of the same name in this kingdom. . . . The chief of our house takes 
also the name of Grimoard, from Urbaine de Grimoard, dame de Grisac, 
wife of Guillaume V. de Beauvoir, who, by her testament of the 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1530, appointed her son and heir, Claude de Beauvoir du Roure, to 
take also the name of Grimoard and the arms of the house of Grisac.” 


Here we observe a notable gap in the genealogy. It has its 
reason. Urbaine was great-niece of Guillaume de Grimoard, one 
of the holiest and greatest men of the fourteenth century—the 
Benedictine monk of St. Victor at Marseilles who in 1362 re- 
ceived at Avignon the papal tiara as Urban V. After ruling the 
church for eight years with exemplary wisdom, founding and 
restoring numerous universities, and laboring to restore peace 
among the princes of Christendom, he died at Avignon in the 
odor of sanctity.* 

Jacques, being a Protestant when he began his MS., is silent 
not only with regard to this holy pontiff, one of the chief .glories 
of his family, but also respecting another venerable and saintly 
personage, Dom Heélisaire de Grimoard, contemporary with 
Urban, and prior of the Grande Chartreuse. Claude, the son of 
Guillaume V. and Urbaine, married Demoiselle des Porcellets de 
Maillanne, and had nine sons and three daughters. In these old 
races numerous families were the rule in France, not, as they are 
now, the exceptions. Antoine, the eldest son, continued the 
principal branch, that of the Comtes du Roure, who were among 


*See Hist. d’ Urbain V, et de son Sitcle, By the Abbé Magnan, Paris; Bray, 1862, 
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the most powerful nobles of the kingdom. The head of the 
younger branch was Louis, the second son, and great-grandfather 
of our author, who tells us that “ from virtue alone ” came all his 
possessions, since his grandfather, Jacques I., was also a younger 
son. His share of the property was only the estate of Pazanan; 
and it was he who, on marrying Gabrielle de Sautel, first settled 
at Barjac. These De Sautels also sprang from a younger son, 
who “by industry and labor had acquired nearly all that sei- 
gneurie.” His son completed what he had begun: “ All his life 
he took pains to establish a good house on the foundations his 
father had laid. To the lands of Barjac he added those of La 
Bastide Virac, and took his name from the latter.” * 
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“M. de la Bastide died May 7, 1608, full of days and leaving the odor of 
a good life... . He was beneficent and took much trouble (s’ntriguait) 
for the peace of many persons and for the good of their affairs. His opin- 
ion was held in great deference ; he lent without usury,t having acquired 
large property and a singular esteem in this country.” 


Claude, the father of Jacques de Beauvoir, served in his 
youth (from 1621) under the Duc de Rohan; but his warlike 
ardor subsiding early, he married in 1625, and at the age of 
twenty-three, N. de Broche, dame de Méjannes-le-Clap, who was 
nearly ten years younger than himself. Of this young lady her 
son writes that she was “brought up in the country, but wel/ 
brought up, and by an honorable family, which for four hundred 
years had lived on the revenue of its own estates and spread 
forth into divers branches of equal worthiness.” Three sons and 
eight daughters were born to the young couple. Jacques, the 
sixth child, was their eldest son. Hitherto he has spoken only 
of those who went before him; now he begins to speak of him- 
self: “‘1638—God, from whom I hold my life and being, move- 
ment and reason, ... gave me to see the light in this world 
January 12, 1638, a Tuesday, between seven and eight o’clock in 
the morning.” The solemn announcement of his baptism follows, 
as well as the names, titles, and good qualities of his godparents, 
who “ imposed”’ upon him the name of James. Then follows the 
mention of his early school-days, and the death of a little brother, 


















* The chateau he built on this property was burnt down by the Camisards of Jean Cavalier 
in 1703. 

+In ?Usure et la Lot de 1807 (Ch, Périn) we find the reasons explained for which, on 
account of the economic conditions of society at that period, lending on interest was condemned 
by religion as entailing the oppression and ruin of the larger class of the community. Christian 
families, therefore, abstained from this practice. One of the most frequent forms of gratuitous 
loans, especially in years unfavorable for agriculture, was a certain quantity of corn, to be 
repaid after the next good harvest. 
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Hercule, “ which threw him into so great grief that his life was 
despaired of.” When he was ten years old he had a tutor named 
Ory. 


“ My cousin Carnet and I learnt with him the principles of Latin gram- 
mar. This young man made us also read good French authors. He 
studied to make us pronounce well, and I think I may, without affectation, 
boast that I have kept something of a good accent. My life with him was 
a happy one. He taught us until Easter, 1649, when my father took my 
cousin and me to Nimes. Our tutor went with us, being necessary for our 
repetitions and the care of our conduct, and thus himself also, in taking 
us to the college, was able to continue his own studies. My father lodged 
us with the Widow de Pelet. The Jesuit fathers received us into the fifth 
class, of which Pére Bec was regent.” 


The Catholic College of Nimes, after having fallen into the 
hands of the Protestants, was in 1634 partially recovered by the 
Catholics. The royal ordinance then commanded them to “ elect 
subjects of their religion capable of fulfilling the functions of 
principal, regent, physician, first, third, and fifth, and porter of 
the said college.” The “subjects” chosen were Jesuits, “by 
reason that a more advantageous choice could not be made than 
of the reverend fathers of the Company of Jesus, whose aptitude 
in the education of youth is known in all the kingdom.” At the 
same time the chairs of regent for logic, second, third, and 
fourth classes, weré allotted to Calvinists. This extraordinary 
state of things corresponded, to a certain extent, with the times. 
Many Calvinists were so scarcely otherwise than by the fact of 
birth, and their frequent relations with Catholic ecclesiastics 
naturally softened the prejudices inculcated by their own lead- 
ers. When in 1651 we find Jacques at home again, he observes 
on the circimstance : “I employed my time well under a priest, 
vicaire of this place, and of the name of Tournaire, who came to 
give me lessons.” After various changes—for he was of a some- 
what restless turn of mind—he returned to Nimes for rhetoric, 
went to Valence for law, and here received his doctor’s degree. 
On this he remarks: “ They gave me my letters for the doctorate, 
but I had no conceit for putting myself onthe list of lawyers, this 
profession being scarcely suitable to that of a noble; however, 
the title of doctor is always useful. Cedant arma toge.” 

We find here among the personal ideas of Jacques the pre- 
judice of the times in which he lived—a prejudice which Louis 
XIV., by an excessive development of the military spirit, spread 
and deepened throughout France. Still, with the instinct of his 
race for fitting himself to exercise with ability and honor differ- 
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ent functions in the state, he allows that “ the title of doctor” is 
not to be disdained. 

Scarcely out of the University of Valence, he was eager to 
enroll himself in the royal musketeers. For this he had need of 
a friend at court, and found one in his cousin of the elder branch, 
Scipion, Comte du Roure, at that time governor of Montpellier, 
and who, like his fathers, nobly acted on the great principle of 
solidarity which binds in one all the different branches of the 
same family. 





“ My grandfather, when ninety years of age,” writes Jacques, “ fell dan- 
gerously ill. M. le Comte du Roure came to visit him and testified that he 
had always held his merit in great consideration ; to which my grandfather 
suitably replied. . . . He then recommended to him his family, and, calling 
me, he said, ‘ Here is a child whom I give to you—the child of my heart. I 
hope much of him.’ M. le Comte did me the honor to press my hand and 
assure me before my grandfather that he would have acare of me in all 
that he could.” 


The old man then sent round to his neighbors his wishes for 
“a thousand benedictions on them,” and his entreaties for their 
prayers, thinking his end was near. Nevertheless he recovered 
from this sickness and lived another three years. 


“It was on the roth of January, 1660, on a Saturday, at midnight, that he 
died, aged ninety-three. He loved me greatly. Canleverforgethim? Tall 
in stature and of fine appearance, he had a robust temperament and an 
agreeable air. Held in high esteem by the noblesse of these parts, he oc- 
cupied himself both in public affairs and in those of private persons with 
great enlightenment. He had learning, knew history, was versed in the 
reading of the poets, and his memory was so good that they who most 
piqued themselves on reciting Latin verse were never able to outdo him 
in the game of beginning by the last letter with which they ended. He 
knew every part of the Holy Scriptures and had read the Fathers. He de- 
came a Catholic in his latter years.” 


This portrait, which is one among many, very similar, of that 
period, needs no comment. The more deeply we dive into the 
recesses of old France the more cause we find for indignation at 
the misrepresentation of which her sons have been the object. 
The nobles who are described to us as priding themselves on 
not knowing how to sign their name and in oppressing their pea- 
santry were regarded asa public disgrace and scouted by their 
order. But: for one knave or fool we find abundant contempo- 
rary types like that of Claude de Beauvoir.* For instance, in an 
ancient family in the Rouergue the Livres de raison, kept from 


* See Les Familles (by M. Ch, de Ribbe), vol. ii, ch, iii, “Le Ménage rural,” p. 295, ete. 
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1346 to the present time, show us in Guillaume de Curiéres de 
Castelnau a man of the same stamp. He and his wife were the 
providence of the country round, and “ when they died” (so 
their son wrote of them) “it could not be said whether the 
mourning was greater in the dourg or in our house, so exceeding- 
ly were they cherished and adored by the peasantry.” 


To return to Jacques de Beauvoir. The Comte du Roure 
kept his promise. 


“ My father, taking me, . . . went to pay his devozr to him at Montpellier, 
and was received with much kindness. M. le Comte would have me with 
him, and recommended me to M. de Vitrac, who kept an academy in that 
town. My father paid this latter four /ouzs per month to teach me to ride, 
with two and a half /ouzs to the dancing-master, half a /ouzs to the master- 
of-arms, and the same to him who taught me mathematics, arithmetic, 
geometry, cosmography, geography .. .(!) Nothing was spared to make 
me all that it was befitting I should be, for I had an honest man with me to 
serve me.” After a time (the comte and comtesse being absent) “the de- 
sire I had to enter the musketeers made me return home. I prayed my pa- 
rents to send me to Paris, that being much more to my profit than to re- 
main at Montpellier.” 


At last the restless Jacques is content. He is enrolled in the 
musketeers. The war, however, between France and Spain, in 
which he hoped to reap abundant laurels, ended soon afterwards, 
in 1659. Disappointed of his hopes of advancement, he returned 
to the Comte du Roure, accompanied him when, with the Duc 
de Mercceur, he went to quell the insurgents at Marseilles, and 
was present at the declaration of peace at Aix in 1660, before the 
young king, the queen-mother, and Cardinal Mazarin. 

Shortly after his return home his maternal grandfather died, 
M. de Broche— 


“Of whom,” he writes, “our family ought lovingly to preserve the 
memory. He had much economy in the good cultivation of our domains, 
and took great care of all our affairs. He lived in close unity with my fa- 
ther, and no less loved my mother, to whom he had given half his posses- 
sions and made her heiress of all the rest. Before dying he called all his 
family and gave us his benediction. He exhorted me in particular to fulfil 
all my duties, ‘ surtout a ayder mon pere et ma mere dans le soin de leurs af- 
Saires, et & estre pieux. Ue breathed forth his spirit while reciting the 
Apostles’ Creed. He had always been very devout, and so continued until 
his last sigh.” ~ 


This death seems, with regard to Jacques, to have put an end 
to his propensity for change, and from that time he settled down 
to help his father steadily in the management of his estates. His 


journal now becomes the land-book of the house, in which all the. 
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principal details of management, acquisition, or exchange are 
noted. Claude de Beauvoir, if a large proprietor, had a nume. 
rous family to bring up and daughters toendow. “ And how,” 
exclaims his son, “ could I have pressed him for fresh expenses ?” 
He regretted to have cost him so much, for “the years were 
often bad and the harvests poor; we were behindhand, and it 
would have been of use to sell some land, but a too apparent 
diminution of our property might have done prejudice to the 
establishment of our family.” Upon this Jacques resolves to 
marry and pay off divers loans with the dowry of his wife. In 
1669, therefore, he married Mlle. de Boniol de St. Ambroix, a 
Protestant with a Catholic father and a Protestant mother. His 
first care was to secure suitable dowries for his sisters. Two 
were already married, and two dead, but for the four remaining 
at home he, with the concurrence of his father-in-law, provided 
“to the satisfaction of his parents and the good of the family,” 

After fourteen years of the absorbing duties which then de- 
volved upon the heir of a large property, who worked inces- 
santly, not for his own advantage, but for the profit of all the 
family, we approach the great event, recorded with a special 
solemnity in ‘the Livre de raison—the return of the De Beauvoirs 
to the Catholic faith. 

Turenne, while yet seeking the truth, which his thoughtful 
and upright mind was not long before it found, wrote to his 
wife: “‘You must feel in your conscience that minds turn rather 
to disputation than to true devotion. ... I will own frankly 
that mary of our ministers seem to me full of prejudices and to 
have none of that simplicity which persuades. It is’ because 
they are accustomed to people who content themselves with terms, 
and who know not that, to satisfy the mind, it is much better to 
own one’s self in the wrong than to elude a reason.” Bossuet, 
in like manner, observed that “these gentlemen of the so-called 
‘ reformed’ réligion obscured by misrepresentation and invective 
the trut teaching.of the Catholic Church, and thus, under hide- 
ous falsehoods, concealed the root of the matter.” 

This “ root of the matter” the great bishop resolved to make 
known to the many deluded by their preachers, and wrote, 
for Turenne and others, his calm and lucid little formulary 
called The Exposition of the Teaching of the Catholic Church on the 
Matters of Controversy. On the appearance of this treatise in 
MS., numerous copies of which were quickly asked for, many 
honest Protestants declared that the author “ would not dare to 
print it, being certain to incur thereby the censure of all his 
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communion, and especially the thunders of Rome.” Even when 
the French bishops and clergy warmly approved and demanded 
its publication the Protestant minister, Noguier, observed: “I 
make no great case of the written approbation of the bishops. 
After all, the oracle of Rome must speak on matters of faith.” 
The oracle spoke. Pope Innocent XI. approved the work and 
praised the author, who “ by his method had found the means of 
winning from the most obstinate a sincere confession of the veri- 
ties of the faith.” The treatise was printed by thousands. For 
a whole year the royal press, directed by Anisson, issued no 
other work. 

Jacques de Beauvoir, in the retirement of his domains at Bar- 
jac, followed with interest the great questions of conscience 
which were agitating not only France but the greater part of 
Europe. He read the Zxfosition of Bossuet, and was so deeply 
impressed by what he found there that “it was always in his 
mind.” Its approbation by the pope decided him. He and his 
family, parents and children, in 1685 returned to the unity of the 
church, 


“They spoke to us,” he says, “of the Roman Church as a mother 
whom our fathers had abandoned. I had often thought upon her unity, 
her duration, the succession of her pastors. . . . I took counsel, so as not 
to act with prejudice. Confessing my own weakness, I threw myself into 
the arms of God’s mercy, and, reasoning with a man of age and merit and 
exemplary piety” (his grandfather, who had preceded him in returning to 
the Catholic Church), “this good personage said, with me, ‘My God, thou 
art the Way that I would follow, the Truth that I would believe, and the- 
Life by which I would live.’ . . . I had in my mind the book of the Bishop 
of Condom and Meaux, as approved by the pope and the cardinals, wherein. 
each of the controverted articles is satisfactorily answered. . . . Assem- 
bled, we drew up a paper and signed it. . . . I know no safer conduct than 
to ask the divine Comforter, the Holy Spirit, to fill our hearts with his 
grace and grant us the light of his heavenly consolations.” 


Our MS. has already recorded more than one peaceful and: 
patriarchal death. The next mentioned is that of the writer’s 
young sisters, Louise and Suzanne, “ who gave such great marks 
of piety and charity that, by the orders of my father and mother, 
I noted down all that they said and did during their sickness, so 
as to leave thereof a mirror for us to keep in our family.” Nor 
are the servants without mention: “On the tgth of August 
died at our house Jean du Bois, aged eighty years, seventy of 
which he had been our servant. He had never married. He: 


was devout and attached with great fidelity to the welfare of: 
our tamily.” ; 
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Next it is the turn of his parents: 


“My mother was in her seventy-eighth year; and as for my father, he 
had continued very feeble ever since his great sickness. We heard them, 
in converse full of sweetness, speaking together of heaven and assiduously 
praying to God. My sisters, De Pons and De Brés, were with us to help us 
in attending upon them, as was our duty. My good father and mother 
often said to us: ‘ Be mindful to preserve the happiness of being in the 
grace of God. We prize more this treasure in you and your children than 
all the advantages of the world.’ Years, which weaken love, far from les- 
sening theirs, only increased it. . . . 

“M. Fargier, curé, spoke to my mother very suitably and pronounced 
the absolution for her sins, for which she showed great contrition. . . . 
Then . . . she gave us all her benediction, and cast on me alook which was 
the last token of her tender love, and which sweetly pierced me. Joining 
her hands, she expired, with the same gentleness that she had shown 
through all her life, on the 20th of March, 1686, about six in the 
evening. ... 

“IT would fain leave to our family the mirror of her virtues. I shall 
have no difficulty in saying that often, in the best company and among the 
wisest persons of these parts and the neighborhood, my dear mother was 
declared to be in the first rank among the most virtuous and the most 
esteemed. I am bound to mark well that she had ever been gentle in her 
speech, tranquil in her manners, vigilant in the care of the numerous family 
God had given her and in that of her affairs, having a great strength of 
soul in the divers accidents of the family, in our sicknesses, and at the 
deaths of my brothers and sisters. After all the succor she had freely 
lavished upon us for the soul and for the body, one saw her full of the 
grace of heaven and crowned with glory.” 


We have found it impossible to deprive this beautiful portrait 
of a single touch, and must, therefore, glance very briefly at the 
companion-picture, representing the equally peaceful departure 
two years afterwards of the husband, Claude de Beauvoir, in his 
eighty-fifth year: 

“He spoke in a most Christian manner to M. le Comte du Roure, who 
did us the honor to see him often. . . . After makirig his confession and 
giving us his blessing he said, looking upon me, ‘ There zs a good son/’ At 
these words I felt all the movements of the tenderness I owed to the best 
of fathers. God gave me grace to pray with him and not interrupt an ex- 
ercise so necessary in these so pressing moments. The religious [Capuchin 
fathers] then came; . . . he answered the responses, . . . and, falling into 
a peaceful repose, he quietly departed at ten that night.” 


We find the chief of the elder branch always present on these 
solemn occasions. The Comte du Roure, with all the nobles of 
the neighborhood, attended the funeral and put all his house- 
hold into mourning. This count, Louis Pierre Scipion de Gri- 
moard, son of the one already mentioned, was among the most 
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brilliant of the French noblesse. He married Marie du Guast 
d'Artigny, friend and companion of Mlle. de la Valliére, and in 
less than a year after fell at the battle of Fleurus. 

It is only now that the foremost figure in the MS. becomes 
that of Jacques de Beauvoir himself. Born on the confines of the 
old society with its simplicity and solid virtue, and the new 
with its rising spirit of frivolity and luxury, he is faithful to the 
family traditions and remains the living image of his ancestors. 

The close of the seventeenth century was the date of a crisis 
in numberless families in France. That of De Beauvoir was 
among them. By his marriage with Mlle. de Boniol, Jacques 
had twelve children, eight of whom were sons. The story of his 
cares and sacrifices, under new difficulties from without, shows us 
the lights and shadows, the greatness as well as the dangers and 
anxieties, peculiar tothe period. The noblesse, though no longer 
able, as in former times, to furnish the principal corps of the 
army, gave their sons to the service of their king and country. 
They were, in fact, demanded of them to such an extent that 
families were decimated, and agriculture suffered by a system 
which exhausted the nation while it acted prejudicially on its 
public and private morality. 

In 1688, to the great regret of Jacques de Beauvoir, Louis, 
his eldest son, an intelligent lad of fifteen, informed him “ that it 
would be to his advantage to go to the Académie, for that the 
profession of arms was that of a gentleman.” More than thirty 
years before Jacques had said the same thing, but then it was 
when he had finished his course of studies and obtained the 
doctorate. “I had,” he writes, “an extreme regret (d¢plaisir) to 
see him discontinue his studies ; but, seeing him so bent upon this, 
and not wishing to force the inclinations of my son, I ended by 
giving my consent.” Louis, therefore, accompanied to Paris 
the Comte du Roure, who, after much difficulty, from the extra- 
ordinary number of applications at that time, obtained his ad- 
mission to make his novitiate in arms at Besancon, where was 
one of the nineteen schools for cadets newly established by 
Louvois, and which had turned the heads of all the young no- 
bility of France.* In giving up his eldest boy Jacques hoped 
that his second, who was making good progress with the Jesuit 
fathers, would grow up to be the “support of the family.” 

*Formerly the eldest, the guardian of the home, after having bravely paid with his person 
in the service of the king, resumed the charge incumbent upon him for the family interest. Now, 
however, it was in early youth that he engaged himself for an indefinite time in @ standing army, 


thus almost entirely forsaking his family ; and where younger brothers did the same the family 
often incurred no small yisk of extinction. 
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Scarcely, however, had he attained the third class before he, too, 
must follow his brother to Besangon. 

“‘ My expenses,” wrote their father, “are heavier than ever, 
I spare nothing, nor yet from my other children, whom I bring 
up as wellas I can.” Thus when his sons obtained a sub-lieu- 
tenancy he had to pay their fees and charges, “to equip them 
with their outfit and uniforms at great cost, and provide them 
with horses and valets.” Luxury had penetrated to the lowest 
grades in the army—not through the fault of Louvois, who bare- 
ly tolerated the gold and silver stripes on the uniform of the 
officers. “It is ridiculous,” he wrote, “to think of giving ser- 
geants velvet trimmings, gloves, and lace cravats.” * 

Among the children of Jacques de Beauvoir his third boy, 
Frangois, was particularly dear to him from his noble qualities 
and tender heart. Anxiously he hoped to be able to keep this 
son with him. But an outward pressure which overruled all 
domestic affections and duties carried him also, at the age of 
eighteen, into the army. It was not only the rank and file which 
was recruited by compulsion: the intendants of provinces did 
the same by the sons of noble families. Saint-Simon relates that 
Le Guerchois showed him “ an order to seek out all the gentie- 
men of his neighborhood who had sons of an age to serve, but 
who were not in the service; to urge them to enter, to threaten 
them, even; and to double and triple the capitation tax of those 
who did not obey, and to cause them all the vexations and an- 
noyance in his power.” + Frangois, on entering the service, was 
provided with horses, two mules, and all things necessary for 
serving in a campaign, his father cutting down some of his woods 
to enable him to meet these additional expenses. 

In the October of that same year the young soldier was 
killed by a cannon-shot before Valence. 
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“When I received the tidings,” writes the father, “ my grief was so great 
that I could not shed atear. The blow which had struck my child struck 
me also. I had kept the impression of his tender adieu to me when with 


his arms around me, on the night of his departure, he repeated that he went 
away sorrowful at leaving me indisposed. I write these lines for my sons 
and daughters, that the memory of their brother may always be to them a 
model of honor, and I entreat them ever to maintain among themselves 


” 


that tenderness which is natural in our family. 


* In one of the lists of purchases quoted by M. de Ribbe we find, among other things for a 
young sub-lieutenant, ten pairs of silk stockings, several dozens of shirts trimmed with fine 
dawn, and everything else to correspond. 

+ Mémoires de Saint-Simon, v. viii. p, 109. 
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This, however, was not his greatest trial. A passion for 
gambling infested the army, as it infested the sa/ons of that day. 
Louis de Beauvoir, in spite of parental warnings, having several 
times fallen into this snare, contracted heavy debts which he 
was unable to discharge, and which his father was obliged to 
borrow money in order to pay. 

“Those historians,” says M. de Ribbe, “ who glorify the 
Revolution for having freed the family from the insupportable 
tyranny of despotic fathers have not, as we have, read the thou- 
sands of texts which, on the contrary, prove a kindness which 
nothing can tire out.” “Correct thy son, and despair not of 
him,” say the Holy Scriptures. That, in this spirit, Jacques de 
Beauvoir persevered in influencing his son less by fear than love 
is evident from the touching remonstrance with which we bring 
our notice to a conclusion : 


“Tam willing to hope,” writes the father,“ that reflection will restore 
you to what is becoming in an honest man. What I ask of you by a re- 
turn of gentleness is, to examine my conduct in your regard-from your in- 
fancy. I have been,as I was bound to be, your pedagogue, to instruct you 
in your duty. In your youth I placed you suitably for your advancement, 
confided you to my friends, and spared nothing which might give you satis- 
faction. When you were initiated in the service your mother and I stint- 
ed you in nothing for your equipment. When you plunged yourself, and 
us with you, into embarrassment I suffered ail that a good father could suf- 
fer. If I have had to bear reproaches and bein confusion on your account, 
I have borne them with patience ; and if you have put me to pain and quest, 
and God has permitted me to find friends to succor me, I have sought to 
reimburse them from the best of my possessions. Finally, if you have 
damaged me in my affairs, as when I was forced to sella portion of my 
lands to repair your faults, never forget that you were the cause of this 
necessity. No one can lay to my charge that 1 have been a dissipator [of 
the property]. Had you been orderly you would have had the fruits there- 
of and we should not now be so tried. 

“I write this in order that you may keep in memory the kindness of your 
father for you. I will add nothing further on this matter.” 


The father’s hopes were not disappointed. The prodigal 
proved the sincerity of his repentance by a lasting change of 
life. In 1701 he married Jeanne de Lauzeas. Their daughter, 
Marguérite, became the last representative of the family, and in 
her Guy Joseph de Merle, Baron de Lagorce and Lord of Si- 
zailles, married the sole heiress of the younger branch of the 
house of Grimoard de Beauvoir du Roure.* 

*The home of Jacques de Beauvoir, and his domains of Barjac and Méjannes, now belong 


to Mme, de Merle de Lagorce, Vicomtesse de Pontbriant, heiress of Guy Joseph de Lagorce and 
Marguérite de Beauvoir. 
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The MS. ends with the mention of two deaths, those of two 
of the younger brothers of Louis, one at the battle of Friedlingen 
in 1703. What befell the others we do not know, for the rest of 
the family history is wanting. But enough has been preserved 
to show, in this “mirror ” of filial respect and parental devotion, 
of what nature were the sources whence were drawn those re- 
serves of chivalrous courage which enabled France, without 
utter exhaustion, to pass through a long forty years of war. 





THE IRISH IN CHILE. 


N. P. WILLIs informs us in his Pencillings by the Way that in 
every European country which he visited he found Irish “ad- 
venturers of honor,” as he terms them, who held in the military 
service of the various continental kingdoms positions of rank, 
trust, and dignity. Something like this has been seen in Chile. 
There seems to be something in the character of the Chilenos 
congenial to the nature of Irishmen. They are certainly the 
most energetic and intellectual people in South America. This 
has been attributed to the mixture in Chilean veins of Spanish 
and Araucanian blood. Of all the Indians of South America the 
Araucanians are the most daring, vigorous, and intrepid. No- 
thing could subdue their courage or cow their indomitable forti- 
tude. In their continual resistance of invasion, in their fierce 
determination never to submit or yield, they equalled the most 
heroic races in Europe and surpassed all the other natives of the 
Western hemisphere. Rarely defeated and never conquered, 
they fought battle after battle, age after age, during three hun- 
dred years, and we might say of the native Araucanian what 
Horace says of his indomitable philosopher : 


“ Si fractus illabitur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruinz.” 


At the time of the revolution Chile was the poorest and per- 
haps the most backward of the South American colonies, the 
least prepared for the terrible and trying ordeal into which she 
was fated to plunge. In the chorus of liberty which burst sim- 
ultaneously from all the Spanish colonies, however, the intona- 
tion of Chile was by no means the least audible. The cause of 
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this unanimity, this vehement passion for liberty, was to be found 
in the condition of the mother-country, which the South Ameri- 
cans felt to be an insult and an outrage to the whole Latin race. 
They were scandalized at the elevation of Joseph Bonaparte to 
the throne of Spain, the abdication of the legitimate king, the 
proclamation of his successor, Ferdinand VII., and the imprison- 
ment of the latter at Bayonne. The extraordinary incidents of 
which Spain was the theatre furnished an ample apology for 
that tempest of agitation which shook the Spanish colonies like 
an earthquake. Like one man the Spanish settlements’ flung off 
the Spanish yoke, proclaimed their national rights, and plunged 
into a war which, lasting fifteen years, finally ended in their total 
and triumphant independence. The first steps on the road to 
freedom taken by Chile were by no means fortunate. She de- 
pended on the patriotism of volunteers to realize her proclama- 
tion of independence. Thése raw and undisciplined levies were 
by no means a match for the warlike and well-trained veterans of 
Spain, bronzed by the fire of battle in the sanguinary engage- 
ments of the great peninsular war—Vimiera, Badajos, Salamanca, 
and Albuera. 

But if the rank and file were untrained the generals who 
commanded them were experiericed and well instructed. 
Amongst these a foremost place must be assigned to Bernard 
O’Higgins. This officer was the son of a remarkable Irishman 
named Ambrose O’ Higgins, who by native talent, integrity, and 
perseverance rose, in spite of national prejudices and innume- 
rable obstacles, from the humble station of a carpenter to the ele- 
vated rank of captain-general of Chile and viceroy of Peru, the 
latter keing the most exalted dignity in the gift of the Spanish 
crown in the colonial empire of Spain. The offspring of an ille- 
gitimate union, Don Bernardo, the son, was sent in early boyhood 
to Spain, where he received an excellent military education. 
When his education was finished he returned to Peru, where the 
passion for national independence to which he devoted his after- 
life was openly manifested and burned in his heart like fire in a 
forest. He was one of the first to enlist in the force which Car- 
rera organized in 1813, and which acquired so much glory and 
suffered so many disasters. O'Higgins was not long in attract- 
ing attention by his courage in action and the extent of his mili- 
tary acquirements. Early in his career a brilliant achievement 
established on a permanent basis his military reputation. The 
patriot army was surprised and attacked by the Spaniards in an 
unguarded position on the 17th of October, 1813, routed and put 
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to flight in an instant. One portion were precipitated into the 
river Itata, while another, rallied by O’Higgins, who held the 
rank of colonel, and animated by his example, succeeded in trium- 
phantly repelling the Spanish attack. 

When the commander-in-chief of the patriots, Carrera, was 
deposed in 1813 O’Higgins was elected by the army and the 
country to succeed him. The moment he attained the supreme 
command the war assumed a more serious aspect and more for- 
midable proportions. At the same time the Spanish army was 
powerfully reinforced by the viceroy of Peru, who placed at its 
head a brave and experienced general named Sainga. O’Hig- 
gins advanced upon this army in March, 1814, but the Spanish 
general did not wait to be attacked. He quit his position and 
advanced by rapid marches on Santiago, the capital of Chile, 
which at that time was wholly defenceless. O’Higgins pursued 
and was rapidly gaining on his enemy when the latter, availing 
himself of diplomacy to avert collision, proposed an armistice, 
which O’Higgins assented to. This armistice, however, did not 
meet the approval of the viceroy of Peru, and the war, as a con- 
sequence, broke out afresh. Carrera, who was ambitious of re- 
covering the supreme command which O’Higgins at that mo- 
ment enjoyed, availed himself of the viceroy’s displeasure and the 
popular dissatisfaction with the armistice to intrigue for the 
restoration of his original rank. With this view he established a 
junto, placed himself at its head, and demanded the restoration 
of supreme command. As O’Higgins was reluctant to surren- 
der his dignity and Carrera was determined it should be his, an 
appeal to arms was the inevitable resource. Accordingly the 
rival generals came into collision on the banks of the Maipu on the 
26th of August, 1814, when a battle was fought with no decisive 
result. The following day the conflict was about to be renewed 
when the startling intelligence reached them that a Spanish 
army had landed on the coast of Chile. The invaders were com- 
manded, they were told, by Brigadier Osorio, and were rapidly 
advancing on Santiago. In the presence of a danger so appal- 
ling mutual jealousies were forgotten, union was established, and 
the combined forces advanced against the enemy. The patriots 
occupied the small town of Rancagua, twenty leagues south of 
Santiago, where they awaited the Spanish army. O'Higgins 
occupied the town. Carrera was posted two leagues in the rear. 
The Spaniards cut off the water, burned the suburbs, and attack- 
ed the place on four sides at the same moment. These attacks 
were constantly renewed during the 1st and 2d of October, 1814, 
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but were constantly repulsed by O’Higgins. Of the two thou- 
sand men whom O'Higgins commanded seventeen hundred were 
killed. At the head of the survivors, three hundred in number, 
O'Higgins cut his way through the Spanish besiegers. Flush- 
ed with their success, the Spaniards marched on Santiago and 
took possession of the capital, and misnamed their victory “ the 
pacification of Peru.” Though O’Higgins was defeated, his de- 
fence had been so heroic that he reaped more glory from disaster 
than the enemy from success. He increased his military repu- 
tation and renovated the waning hopes of Chile. 

Followed by the broken relics of his vanquished army, 
O'Higgins climbed the Andes and descended into the Argentine 
Republic, where he found in a province named Mendoza a re- 
fuge for himself and his weary soldiers. At that time the gov- 
ernor of that province was Don José de San Martin, a man des- 
tined to be famous in Spanish-American history. The conjunc- 
tion of these kindred spirits was an auspicious omen to the pa- 
triots. It elicited an idea which like an electric flash shed lustre 
upon both and dissolved the chains of Spanish America. O'’Hig- 
gins and San Martin during the summer of 1817 managed to 
raise in the Argentine Confederacy an army of three thousand 
men. At the head of this army they penetrated the passes of 
the Andes—narrow, rough, precipitous, and rocky, clothed in 
snow and rigid with eternal winter. Impeded at once by the 
horrors of the way and the hostility of the Spaniards lurking in 
the half-explored defiles, man and nature seemed to combine 
to shower destruction on the adventurous patriots. Gigantic 
mountains, towering above them to inconceivable heights, blend- 
ed their eternal snows with the wintry skies. Frightful chasms, 
yawning beneath them into dark and impenetrable depths, 
seemed to open an entrance of the infernal abyss. Torrents, 
rocks, forests, and avalanches threatened them on every side. 
Above all, the subterraneous thunders of those cavernous 
mountains, reverberating at every footfall, seemed to rebuke 
with indignation the temerity which dared to imvade solitudes 
so appalling. 

Finally the patriot forces, issuing from the gorges of the 
Andes, encountered the Spanish army in a fierce and sanguinary 
engagement on the 12th of February, 1817. Of this battle Miers 
gives us the following account: 


“Tt seemed as if the Spaniards conceived that San Martin’s division 
consisted entirely of cavalry, never believing it possible for a body of in- 
fantry to march in the space of eight days over rugged mountain-passes of 
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three hundred miles in length, which in some places attain an elevation of 
twelve thousand feet. With this impression they received the advanced 
party ina square. The fogginess of the morning and the dust of the van- 
guard favored the deception, and it was only when the infantry advanced 
within a quarter of a mile from the enemy that O’Higgins ordered the 
bands of music to strike up and led his comrades to the charge. The 
Spaniards now discovered their error, and the troops were ordered to de- 
ploy into line. But before this could be effected the cavalry rushed in be- 
tween them, disordered their ranks, and foiled their manceuvres. Terror 
and dismay seized them to such an extreme that these veteran troops fled, 
scarcely firing a gun. Their rear was harassed by cavalry and Guaso vol- 
unteers. A detachment of cavalry sent by the pass of Tavon descended 
into the plain just as the royalists began to give way, joined in the pursuit, 
and destroyed great numbers, etc.” * 


The advantages conferred on the revolutionary cause by the 
victory of Chacabuco amply repaired the injuries inflicted by 
the disaster at Rancagua four years previously. General 
O’Higgins, who commanded a division of the army, was the 
hero of that glorious day. Abandoning the capital in haste, the 
Spaniards, alarmed at the victory of the patriots, retreated to 
the south in confusion and disorder. Four days subsequently 
the patriots entered. the capital, where they organized a national 
government and placed O'Higgins at its head with the title of 
supreme dictator of Chile. The political career of General 
O’ Higgins thus commenced on the 16th of February, 1817. Of 
that career Lord Cochrane remarks (vol. i. p. 69) : 


“Like many other good commanders, O’Higgins did not display that 
tact in the cabinet which so signally served the country in the field, in 
which (though General San Martin, by his unquestionable powers of turn- 
ing the achievements of others to his own account, contrived to gain the 
credit) the praise was really due to General O'Higgins.” 

“This excellent man,” he adds, “was the son of an Irish gentleman of 
distinction in the Spanish service, who had occupied the important position 
of viceroy of Peru. The son had, however, joined the patriots, and, whilst 
second in command, had not long before inflicted a signal defeat upon the 


Spaniards, in reward for which service the nation had elevated him to the 
supreme dictatorship.” 


Though a government was established in Chile, the war was 
not concluded in South America. The patriots were triumph- 
ant in the north, but the south was still occupied by the Span- 
iards. It was necessary, therefore, to renew the war while the 
enemy were still paralyzed by their discomfiture at Chacabuco. 
In this struggle, in which the object of the Spaniards was the 


* Travels in Chile. 
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preservation of power, of the patriots the extension of liberty, 
the most conspicuous character was O'Higgins. 

The Spanish army, routed at Chacabuco but reinforced by 
recruits from Peru, encountered the patriots at Talcahuana, a 
place which the royalists had perfectly fortified. In this en- 
counter fortune deserted the patriots; they were compelled to 
fall back from a field strewn with their dying, dead, and wound- 
ed. To revive their fainting spirits O’ Higgins administered, in a 
solemn and public manner, the oath of independence, and at the 
same time abolished armorial bearings and titles of nobility in 
Chile. 

The Spanish army, flushed with victory and commanded by 
General Osorio, advanced from Talcahuana; and O'Higgins, in 
conjunction with San Martin, placed themselves at the head of 
the patriot forces, when an incident occurred which brought the 
cause of freedom in South America to the verge of utter and 
irretrievable ruin. A more disastrous blow never visited the 
popular cause. Encamped at Canchayarada, the troops were en- 
gaged, on the 19th of March, 1818, in celebrating the anniversary 
of San Martin’s birth, when they were suddenly surprised in the 
dead of night and overwhelmed with destruction by General 
Osorio. O'Higgins endeavored to rally his troops on that 
dreadful occasion, showing great presence of mind and person- 
al bravery; but his arm was broken by a musket-ball and he was 
forced to retreat toward Santiago. Osorio followed at the head 
of his victorious troops, flushed with success and confident of 
victory, but was arrested on the plains of Maypu on the 5th of 
April by troops collected by San Martin. Here a fierce and 
sanguinary battle took place. The Spaniards were five thou- 
sand in number, and the patriots nearly asnumerous. The farm- 
house of Espejo, round which the storm of battle raged with 
terrific fury, was successively captured and recaptured twenty 
times, and during the greater part of the day victory seemed to 
favor the Spaniards. The Spanish centre and the right wing 
had a decided advantage, and the defeat of the patriots seemed 
almost inevitable. The other Spanish wing, however, seemed 
to shrink from the patriot attack, and the destinies of South 
America were trembling in the balance when the Spanish regi- 
ment of Burgos, to remedy this defaiilance, attempted to form 
into square. At this critical moment, while death fell in showers 
around him, the gallant Colonel O’Brien,a native of Ireland, whe 
had some time before joined the patriot forces, and who com- 
manded a body of patriots termed Horse Grenadiers, precipitated 
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himself upon the regiment of Burgos, charged them with such 
irresistible fury that they broke, fled, and threw the whole wing 
into confusion. A panic immediately seized the royalist army. 
Routed and dismayed, it was overwhelmed with destruction, and 
the victory of the patriots was brilliant and indisputable. 

The independence of South America was established by this 
victory on an imperishable basis. Thenceforth the viceroy of 
Peru confined himself to defensive operations and recognized as 
invincible realities the independent republics of Chile and La 
Plata. Meantime the task of liberating Peru, which San Martin 
had projected, devolved upon O'Higgins as supreme director of 
Chile. To realize this project a fleet was indispensable, and 
Chile was wanting in all the elements of maritime evolution. 
Q’ Higgins nevertheless contrived, at the cost of many sacrifices, 
to equip a few vessels, which he placed under command of Ad- 
miral Blanco Eucalada. The admiral contrived with this fleet to 
seize in the bay of Talcahuana a magnificent Spanish frigate 
named Maria Isabel. The capture of this vessel filled Chile with 
exultation, as it was the first maritime victory Spas Ame. 
rica had ever obtained. 

Finally O’Higgins had the satisfaction of seeing a naval ex- 
pedition under the command of Lord Cochrane take the wind in 
Valparaiso for the liberation of Peru. Chile at this time had 
been harassed by the vicissitudes of revolution during ten years, 
had waged an active war against a powerful enemy during six- 
teen years ; she was crippled by innumerable obstructions and em- 
barrassed by pecuniary difficulties of a painful character ; never- 
theless O’Higgins contrived, by means of voluntary gifts and ex- 
traordinary contributions, to send out an expedition for the libe- 
ration of Peru on the 20th of August, 1820. Consisting of eleven 
men-of-war and fifteen transports, this expedition contained four 
thousand one hundred soldiers, and arms and provisions for fifteen 
thousand. Under San Martin, who commanded the military, and 
Cochrane, who was lord high admiral, it was destined to liberate 
Peru and elevate her from the degradation of a colony to the 
dignity of a new and independent nation. The military career 
of O’Higgins, which commenced when the first surge of revolu- 
tion broke on the shores of Chile, terminated only when the 
power of the oppressor had entirely ebbed away and Chilean 
liberty was permanehtly established on definite foundations. He 
had the merit of creating institutions which, through laws that 
govern and tribunals that adjudicate, have rendered Chile supe- 
rior to her sister-republics; and we may trace to the intelligence 
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of his mind and the benevolence of his character the stream of 
prosperity which strengthens it with power and mantles it with 
opulence. He opened the “ Library and National Institution,” 
which the Spaniards closed during their transient resumption of 
authority, endowed commerce with liberty and encouraged agri- 
culture by legislation, and improved cities with salubrity and 
beautified them with decoration. He founded cemeteries for the 
repose of the dead and promenades for the recreation of the liv- 
ing, and administered, with a zeal which was indefatigable and 
an honesty that was unquestionable, the pecuniary resources of 
Chile. 

As the government of O'Higgins, extending from 1817 to 
1822, though benevolent, was dictatorial, some abuses crept into 
the administration, and the people, as a consequence, clamored for 
a constitution. Resisting at first, he finally yielded and assem- 
bled a congress to frame a constitution in 1822; but as a large 
measure of power was conceded by this constitution to the su- 
preme director, the people, discontented, renewed their clamors 
and manifested in several provinces symptoms of revolution. A 
public meeting was held in Santiago, which called on O'Higgins 
to abdicate ; and as he was aware that he could not resist the 
national will and was not sustained by public opinion, he laid 
aside the ensigns of authority and descended from his magisterial 
throne rather than kindle in a country he loved the flames of 
civil war. In 1823 he turned his back on Chile and proceeded 
to Peru, where he spent the evening of his life at the rural retreat 
of Montaloan in retirement and tranquillity. Hedied on the 24th 
of October, 1842. Such was the close of the career of one of 
the most illustrious generals and rulers that Spanish America has 
hitherto produced. 


Don Patricio Lynch, who inthe recent war between the rival 
republics of Chile and Peru obtained a well-deserved celebrity, 
is at present commander-in-chief of the Chilean army in occupa- 
tion of Lima. Son of a wealthy Irish merchant who married a 
Chilean lady, Rear-Admiral Lynch was born in Santiago in 1825. 
His naval career began on board the sloop-of-war Libertad, which 
formed part of the expeditionary squadron sent by Chile to Peru 
in 1837 with the view of liberating that republic from the tyranny 
of Santa Cruz, a Bolivian adventurer who had unified two re- 
publics in the hope of erecting a throne on the ruins of popular 
liberty in Peru and Bolivia. In that expedition young Lynch 
exhibited so much address, intrepidity, and intelligence that the 
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government of Chile sent him to England, where he entered the 
navy and served under Admiral Ross. In the war against China, 
on board the frigate Cad/iope, and under command of an Irishman 
named Sir Thomas Herbert, he was repeatedly rewarded with 
knightly distinctions for brilliant services in naval engagements. 
On returning to England he successively served in several men- 
of-war, and in this way visited the most celebrated harbors in the 
Mediterranean, whose historical renown excited his scholarly in- 
terest. In 1847 he returned to Chile, where he entered the navy 
as lieutenant. We find him, when thirty years of age, in com. 
mand of a frigate, which he gave up to the government in 1854 
and retired from the service, when the frigate in question was 
converted into a state prison for the detention of political pris- 
oners. Eleven years afterwards, in 1865, he re-entered the service 
when Spain was waging war against the republics of the Pacific 
and the naval talents of Lynch were deemed necessary to the 
safety and honor of Chile. 

In this war he held successively the appointment of naval 
governor of Valparaiso, colonel-organizer of national guards, 
and commander of aman-of-war. In 1872 he became Minister of 
Maritime Affairs, and in 1879, when war broke out between Chile 
on the one hand and Peru and Bolivia on the other, he was still a 
member of the government. 

Among the many services which he rendered to Chile during 
this memorable war the most brilliant was unquestionably his 
expedition to the northof Peru. At the head of a naval and mili- 
tary expedition he undertook the invasion of the northern pro- 
vinces of Peru, which up to that time had been unvisited by war, 
and which furnished the enemy with abundant supplies. This ex- 
pedition, which required on the part of the admiral courage and 
science of no ordinary character, was conducted with consum- 
mate ability and terminated in brilliant success. With a mere 
handful of soldiers he ravaged the enemy’s territory, spread 
desolation far and wide, captured cities containing ten thousand 
inhabitants, and then, retreating to the south, took part in a cam- 
paign which reduced Lima, and terminated in a glorious and 
decisive manner the war between Chile and Peru. A division 
of the Chilean army was commanded by Admiral Lynch in the 
famous battles of Miraflores and Chonilles, where the Chileans, 
twenty-seven thousand in number, routed the Peruvians, en- 
trenched in admirable positions and forty thousand strong. In 
these battles the part taken by Admiral Lynch was decisive in its 
results, perilous in its daring, and glorious in its renown. Such 
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was the trouble he gave the enemy, he inflicted such damage 
upon them, that for some time his division was the exclusive ob- 
ject of the murderous attack and united fire of the whole Peru- 
vian army. The audacity of his onset, the intrepidity of his de- 
fence, his consummate knowledge of the art of war, his daring 
and his fortitude, combined to render Lynch perhaps the most 
illustrious commander in the Chilean war. 

The result of those fierce and sanguinary battles in which 
Lynch took so distinguished a part was the immediate and un- 
conditional surrender of Lima, capital of Peru, and of Callao, the 
principal harbor and strongest fortress in Spanish America. 
Lynch was appointed prefect of Callao and invested with the 
power of exercising conjunctively civil and military authority. 
A little time subsequently he was pitched upon by the public 
opinion of Chile as the most suitable person to exercise the func- 
tions of commander-in-chief of the army of occupation. It has 
been calumniously asserted that the victory of the Chileans 
was the establishment of oppression. After the battle of Mira- 
flores, according to mendacious rumors, eight hundred Italians 
serving in the Peruvian army were massacred in cold blood by 
the victorious Chileans. There isa slight difficulty in accept- 
ing this statement, inasmuch as the eight hundred Italians had 
no existence. They were invented for political purposes. The 
enemies of Chile “made the giants first and then they killed 
them.” The presence of life, according to logic, must precede its 
destruction. Now, according to the testimony of the Italian 
consuls of Lima and Santiago, there was not in the Peruvian 
army a single Italian soldier, and therefore the Chileans did not 
stain their laurels with a heinous and unnecessary effusion of 
Italian blood. Indeed, the best guarantee of the mansuetude of 
the Chileans is the reputation of Admiral Lynch. Such a man 
could not befoul himself with cold-blooded massacre. It would 
be impossible for a government contemplating oppression and 
bloodshed to place such a man in so lofty and powerful a posi- 
tion. It is an old observation that the only justification of con- 
quest is the improvement of the subjugated people’s condition. 
Now, of all people in South America the Chileans are best calcu- 
lated to ameliorate the condition of the Peruvians and Bolivians, 
because they have improved their own. They know that op- 
pression “ does not pay,” and are therefore unlikely, with their 
inevitable good sense, to practise it. That frightful succession 
of military dictators who have trampled on law and established 


arbitrary power in the neighboring republics have never existed 
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in Chile. The Chileans are a rational and fortunate people, 
whose elevation, like that of the sun, is certain to enlighten and 
benefit South America. 

It must be confessed that the Chileans appear to be the only 
people able and energetic enough to carry out a policy involv- 
ing such immense consequences, at once so large and benevolent, 
so capable of endowing all Spanish America with wealth, forti- 
fying it with inviolable security, and dignifying it with imper- 
ishable honor and making the people worthy of the continent. 

One thing is certain: Admiral Lynch, in command of the 
army of occupation, preserved the peace of Peru, rendered her 
cities habitable by establishing an efficient system of police, by 
repressing theft and punishing disorder, and spending every 
month nearly a million of dollars in the conquered territory. 
During this time, which might be termed a period of expecta- 
tion, a native government sprang into existence, of which Garcia 
Calderon was the presiding or animating principle. It was a 
bad government, no doubt, but preferable unquestionably to so- 
cial chaos. It was not called into existence by Lynch. It was 
evolved from native elements and supported by Chilean arms, 
in order that it might assume an appearance of power and be 
capable, in the eyes of the world, of signing a treaty of peace. 

This native government was supplied by Lynch with six 
hundred Remington rifles. He limited the number to six hun- 
dred, that it might be strong enough to maintain order but not 
strong enough to attack him. When the Peruvians were thus 
armed they formed a secret conspiracy to subvert Lynch and 
annihilate his army. This proceeding did not meet the appro- 
bation of the rear-admiral. He had stipulated, when confiding 
the rifles to Garcia Calderon, that he should confine himself to 
six hundred, should not increase this number or use any save 
Remingtons. When Calderon’s men—who had been, many of 
them, prisoners of war—were thus equipped they conceived the 
idea that the life of a brigand in the mountains was more check- 
ered by vicissitude, more attractive from adventure, than the 
dull monotony of military duties in casern or camp; and so 
they stole away in a clandestine manner, with their rifles slung 
behind, to join Cacere, the guerrilla chief, and this apparently 
with the approval of Garcia Calderon. Owing to'this equivocal 
conduct the admiral seized Garcia Calderon and sent him a pri- 
soner to Chile. He then found that instead of six hundred Gar- 
cia was in possession of twelve hundred rifles, manufactured for 
the most part by Peabody; he found in addition one million 
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two hundred thousand cartridges—in short, all the evidences of 
a treasonable complot to subvert his power and massacre the 
forces of Chile. The seizure of Calderon produced a world of 
discussion in the United States, a storm of vituperation ; but no 
commander on earth would, under the same circumstances, have 
acted otherwise, “even supposing Garcia Calderon to have 
been recognized by all the powers in the world, and not merely 
by the United States and Switzerland alone.” In this way the 
rights of Chile were vindicated by Lynch, who put an end toa 
war which, provoked by Peru, reddened the waters of the Pa- 
cific with human blood. 

Although Admiral Lynch has already acquired an illustrious 
name by his past services to Chile, he will no doubt at some fu- 
ture time prove himself still more worthy of that country, and 
demonstrate the truth of what the London 7imes grudgingly ad- 
mitted on one occasion: ‘“ No better governors of colonies can be 
found than Irishmen.” 


Among the “adventurers of honor,” the knights-errant of 
modern times, who during her struggle for independence ar- 
rived in Chile to offer to the young republic the service of their 
sword, their science, their valor, and their blood, Don Juan 
MacKenna was by no means the least remarkable. Born in Ire- 
land, he emigrated to South America when the first trumpets of 
revolutionary war were sounding 


“ The song whose breath 
Might lead to death, 
But never to retreating.” 


His frank and manly character, the generosity of his heart, 
the native nobility of his cultivated mind, opened him a fore- 
most place among the organizers and leaders of the first army of 
Chile. He held during the early years of the revolution the 
most important position of military governor of Valparaiso, the 
first harbor in Chile and the second city of the republic. When 
General Carrera, in 1813, was placed at the head of the first army 
of Chile one of his best and bravest officers was MacKenna. 
Arrived at the rank of general, he figured in all the early battles 
of the revolution—in Yerbas Buenas, in San Carlos, and the 
siege of Chillan, etc. The brilliant conduct of MacKenna in all 
these conflicts, in which the fortune of war was ever favorable to 
liberty, raised him to the command of the second division of the 
army, the first, owing to the deposition of Carrera, being under 
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the orders of O’Higgins. General of the second division, Mac- 
Kenna encountered the Spanish army—immeasurably superior 
to his own in numerical force and military discipline—in the 
battle of Juilo, fought on the 19th of March, 1814, and in the battle 
of Membrilla, which occurred on the following day. In both 
these encounters he routed the Spanish forces in the most bril- 
liant and decisive manner. 

General MacKenna rendered services to the republic which 
were not confined to the civil and military circle. He figured 
occasionally as a diplomatist. He and O'Higgins were appoint- 
ed plenipotentiaries to negotiate with the Spanish general whom 
MacKenna had defeated a truce or treaty of peace, which, under 
the name of the “ tratado de Lircai,” they brought to a successful 
conclusion. After the terrible disaster which. in 1814 prostrat- 
ed the standards of patriotism MacKenna followed O'Higgins 
across the Andes, entered the Argentine Confederation, and 
aided in organizing the army of liberation which was fated, in 
the battles of Chacabuco in 1817, and of Maypu in 1818, to re- 
dress the balance and break the chains of Chile. 

In these battles, unfortunately, MacKenna was not destined 
to participate. He was prevented by an incident of a tragical 
nature. He was provoked, while residing in Mendoza, to fight a 
duel with Luis Carrera, brother to the general of the same name 
who was the first president and commander-in-chief of Chile. 
in this duel he received a bullet in the neck which stretched him 
«dead upon the soil. General MacKenna married a young lady, 
a native of Chile, and left a family which is at present one of the 
most illustrious in the republic. 


General O’Brien was born in Ireland, and, like MacKenna, 
ranked amongst the most heroic officers in the war of indepen- 
dence. In 1817 he accompanied San Martin in the liberation of 
Chile, and in 1820 accompanied the same general in the libera- 
tion of Peru. In the battle of Maypu, fought in 1818, his gallan- 
try attracted general attention. In Peru he reached the zenith 
of his reputation by the services he rendered to the cause of 
independence under O'Higgins and San Martin. When Peru- 
vian liberty was permanently established he returned to Chile, 
and there resided until his death. Like MacKenna, he married a 
Chilean lady.and left a family highly respected in the land of his 
adoption. 











ST. PETERS CHAIR. 


ST. PETER’S CHAIR IN THE FIRST TWO CEN. 
TURIES.* 


PART SECOND. 


It has been shown that the chair of Peter, z¢., his supreme 
authority and power, was regarded in the earliest period of Chris- 
tian history as the original and source of unity in the episcopate 
and in the entire communion of the Catholic Church. By virtue 
of this inherited and participated power, bishops were teachers, 
judges, and rulers in their singular and collective capacity, arch- 
bishops of various grades exercised a limited jurisdiction over 
their colleagues, and the Bishop of Rome, in the chair of Peter, 
besides fulfilling all these functions within particular spheres, ex- 
ercised alone the office of universal primacy. 

We have endeavored to set forth the real one-ness of the 
Papacy with the episcopacy, which has been by some schismati- 
cally divided from it and placed in an attitude of separation and 
opposition. The apostolic college was one, and the other apos- 
tles were like St. Peter, without prejudice to his principality. 
Likewise, the episcopal college, constituted in its essence and 
substance after the apostolic model and succeeding to the apos- 
tolate, is one; all bishops being like the pope without prejudice 
to his sovereign pre-eminence. Nothing can be plainer than the 
fact that in the first two centuries supreme priesthood, supreme 
teaching authority, supreme power of judging and ruling in 
spirituals, were ascribed by all professed Christians who were 
not open heretics, to the episcopal order in the Catholic Church. 
It is also plain that this Catholic episcopate, with the clergy and 
the people subject to their rule, were regarded as one universal 
organized body. Further, that within this whole there were three 
great parts, whose respective centres were Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch, besides probably three or four other lesser portions 
lying between the greater divisions of the West and the East, 
which certainly made separate exarchates in the fourth century, 
and may therefore be fairly supposed to have existed from the 
earliest period. It is also unquestionable that Rome was the 


* By an error of the press an important sentence in our previous article was turned into 
nonsense. The last sentence of the last paragraph but one (p. 507) reads: ‘*‘ The indirect, ém- 


mediate, and diffused influence of the primacy, etc.” It should read: ‘indirect, mediate, and 
diffused influence.” 
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“first among the three great apostolic sees, and it has been proved 
that the Roman pontiff, as holding the place of Peter, possessed a 
principality among and over all bishops, claimed pre-eminent 
jurisdiction by virtue of his place, and was generally acknow- 
ledged to possess this right, notwithstanding opposition or re- 
sistance to his exercise of authority in certain instances. We 
have given good reasons to show that: the Roman See of Peter 
was the centre of unity in the Catholic Church, that from his 
primacy all episcopal jurisdiction, and organization into lesser 
and greater dioceses, were derived, and, in particular, that all 
pre-eminence of one bishop over others was merely a concession 
of prerogatives belonging exclusively by divine right to the suc- 
cessors of Peter. There is no question of a jus divinum, except 
in the Papacy and the episcopate. The bishops in general suc- 
ceed to the place of the college of apostles. The pope succeeds 
to the Prince of the Apostles in his principality, as well as to the 
ordinary apostolic episcopate. The distinction between these 
two terms of the divine right of apostolic succession, their rela- 
tion, mutual attitude and adjustment, constitute the complete 
doctrine concerning the sudject of the supreme _ hierarchical 
power. 

The primary odject of this power is the preservation of the 
unity of faith in the church, on which all else depends. The re- 
lation of the Papacy to the episcopate in respect to the office of 
preserving, teaching, and vindicating the Catholic faith, as mani- 
fested by the documents and facts of the earliest period of Chris- 
tianity, must be, therefore, its fundamental relation. An exposi- 
tion of the office of St. Peter’s primacy in the supreme teaching 
magistracy of the church will suffice for all else which this office 
comprehends; and it will lead our argument upon the ground 
where we desire to have it, away from the merely exterior disci- 
pline of government, into the interior relations of the Papacy 
with the essential doctrines of Christianity. 

Our task is twofold—on the one hand, to show the Papacy 
existing, together with that faith which the Roman Church has 
always confessed as the very essence of Christianity, each one in 
‘the closest relations with the other, and both intrinsically the 
same as they are now, at that early period we are reviewing ; on 
the other hand, to show both together to have been at the close 
of that period the unaltered religion which the apostles promul- 
gated and which they received from Jesus Christ. Catholicism 
and Christianity are two names of one work whose author is 
Jesus Christ. Its whole nature is implicitly or virtually con- 
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tained in, and may be represented by, one terse and concise ex- 
pression of Catholic faith: Jesus Christ is truly God, and Peter 
is his vicegerent. It is a historical fact that this is Christianity. 
“There is one God, and Mohammed is his prophet ”’ is the for- 
mula of the Mohammedan religion, as all must admit to be 
historically certain, whether believers or unbelievers in Islam. 
“There is one God of Israél, and a Messiah to come” is the for- 
mula of Judaism, by the common admission of those who main- 
tain and those who reject it. In like manner, Mohammedans, 
Jews, unbelievers in Christianity of every sort have often ac- 
knowledged that the formula of Christianity is the one which — 
Catholics profess. 

It is, in fact, given in the Gospel itself, as clearly as the Mo- 
hammedan formula is given in the Koran. St. Peter, making his 
confession to the Lord at Czsarea-Philippi, “ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God,” while his name was still Simon, or 
more properly Simeon; and receiving the name Peter, in the 
original Kepha, with the well-known promise annexed, is pre- 
sented to us by the evangelist as an impersonated epitome of 
Christianity. He represents the apostles, his own future suc- 
cessors and theirs, all popes and cecumenical councils, all com- 
ing Fathers and Doctors, and the multitude of true believers, to 
the end of the world. All Catholic faith and theology are the 
explication of the epitome of his confession. The complete his- 
tory of Christianity is the explication of an epitome of itself con- 
tained in the words of Christ addressed to Peter. By his faith 
he was made fit to be the Rock and Foundation of the church. 
In fulfilment of the promise typified by his new name, he was 
made unfailing in faith and entrusted with the office of confirm- 
ing his brethren, teaching and ruling the whole flock of Christ, 
bearing the keys of the kingdom of heaven, the symbol of the 
viceroyalty which was given to him as the vicegerent of Christ 
onearth. The promise and grant extended to the end of the 
world by their formal terms, the foundation and constitution of 
the church once established were permanent and unchangeable - 
by their very nature. It was necessary, therefore, that Peter 
should live and rule in his successors, and his chair be established; ; 
an everlasting spiritual throne, the supreme seat of divine truth , 
. and law, the Holy See by pre-eminence, possessing the princi- ° 
pality, ryv apynv, both in the sense of source and origin and in 
that of supremacy. The immutability of the faith of Peter which 
was the principle of his firmness is necessarily the primary and 
fundamental principle of unfailing strength and durability in his 
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chair and his successors—a principle which is the chief support 
of unity in faith and communion underlying and sustaining the 
universal church in allages. History bears witness to the indis- 
soluble union between the Papacy and the faith in the Divinity 
of Christ. Roman faith has always been Catholic faith. From 
St. Paul to St. Cyprian unanimous testimony is given to the 
Roman Church as the principal stronghold of the faith—that 
church whose faith the apostle saysis proclaimed throughout the 
whole world, to which, the archbishop says, faithlessness can 
have no access. It suffices to refer to the passages already cited. 
‘ Similar eulogiums have been pronounced by eminent Protes- 
tants, some of whom assign as a principal cause of the power of 
the Roman Church its steadfast adherence to that one form of 
faith which they acknowledge to be apostolic. One citation may 
answer as a sample of many similar ones. Casaubon says: “No 
one who is skilled in the knowledge of the affairs of the church is 
ignorant that God made use of the efforts of the Roman pontiffs 
during many ages for preserving the doctrine of the right faith” 
(Jn Annal. Baron, Exerctt. xv.) 

It has already been amply shown that the great defenders of 
the faith in the early period under review referred to the unani- 
mous teaching of Catholic bishops as the standard of genuine 
apostolic doctrine, and to the principal apostolic churches, 
especially the Roman, as the depositories of authentic tradition, 
as the most learned Protestant writers acknowledge. St. Ire- 
nzus represents all these, and is the most competent and 
authoritative witness to the universal belief and teaching of the 
immediate successors of the apostles concerning the external 
proximate rule of faith, and the special office of the Roman 
Church and pontiff in the Ecclesia Docens, the supreme tribunal 
of teaching and judging in matters of doctrine and morals. 

Mosheim avows that the complete idea of the papal constitu- 
tion of the church is logically implied in ‘the principles laid 
down by St. Irenzeus and St. Cyprian. He says that “no one is 
so blind as not to see that between a certain unity of the univer- 
sal church terminating in the Roman pontiff, and such a com- 
munity as we have described out of Irenzus and Cyprian, 
there is scarcely so much room as between hall and chambers or between 
hand and fingers” (De Appel. ad Concil. Univ., sec. xiii.) It is only 
the perverse determination to separate and divide one part of 
Christianity from another, and to accuse the fathers of the age 
following the apostolic age of innovating and altering, which can 
blind one’s eyes to the obvious fact that the reason why the ex- 
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plicitly formulated doctrine of later ages is contained implicitly, 
or at least virtually, in that of earlier times, is that they received 
it from the apostles in the beginning. 

The first principle of all this sophistry, and the seat of its 
noxious plausibility, lies in the change of terms by which a false 
theory of alteration, or of new growth by the assimilation of ex- 
ternal and foreign elements, is ignorantly or adroitly substituted 
for the true idea of historical development and progress in Chris- 
tianity. It is important, therefore, to pause for a moment at this 
point, and explain the true doctrine of development. Cardinal 
Newman has made the most thorough and admirable exposition 
of it in one special Essay on Development, and in many other parts 
of his writings. We will take, however, a short and summary 
statement of the same from the pages of another eminent author, 
a French bishop, abridging it as much as possible by quoting 
only so much as is absolutely necessary : 


“It is the constant teaching of the Fathers that a certain progressive 
illumination is produced as time passes, in the church, by the works of her 
doctors, and especially by her supreme decisions, and that this progress is 
ordinarily effected by the occasion of contradictions and conflicts awaken- 
ed by innovators. . . . This progressiveness of illumination in the church 
has an immediate reference to the manner according to which Jesus Christ 
revealed his doctrines to his disciples. For the Saviour did not deliver his 
‘dogmatic instruction to the apostles as a speculative system, rigorously 
co-ordinated and enclosed in invariable formulas. He wrote nothing. He 
gave forth his teaching historically and, as it were, according to circum- 
stances ; attaching it to certain exterior acts and always mingling with it 
moral considerations. And although the teaching which he dispensed in 
this manner forms a complete religion perfectly linked together in all its 
parts, yet he awaited the sending of the Holy Spirit for imparting a com- 
plete understanding of it to his apostles. They themselves followed an 
analogous method in the fulfilment of their own mission. Founding at the 
beginning doctrine upon preaching, they gave to the faithful a summary of 
the truths to which all other truths are related; they connected their in- 
struction with certain rites and certain sacred institutions, and, although 
they suppressed nothing, especially in their lessons to the pastors whom 
they established, of all which the Saviour had commanded them to teach, 
and of that which was useful, they insisted principally on those dogmatic 
and moral truths which were either necessary to the organization of the 
church or the most-directly suitable for forming the faithful to a truly 
Christian life. The writings composed by several of their number are 
conceived in a sense conformable to this line of conduct. None of them 
show any trace of an intention to present a complete view of Christianity. 
Having inherited the same spirit, the Catholic Church, who possesses also in 
her bosom the whole divine truth, does not declare it in a‘manner which is 
always and absolutely the same... . In the process of time the dogmatic 
truth is made manifest in the church by the writings of her doctors and 
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her authoritative decrees with greater splendor than it had before; it is 
defended by more solid argumentation, it is stated with greater precision; 
in regard to certain points that which is really contained in the divine rev- 
elation is ascertained with greater certitude; but it always remains the 
same in substance. ... It is declared in a more solemn manner; but 
before this declaration it was generally regarded as revealed. It is ex- 
pressed in more precise terms; but these new terms are employed to in- 
terpret the sense of a faith which has never been new. The dogmatic pro- 
gress which is accomplished in the church is therefore an exterior and 
relative progress in the formality of the doctrine, and not a substantial 
progress in its intrinsic reality... . 

“The assertions of those modern rationalists who regard Christianity 
as a merely human work, and its actual dogmatic teaching as a natural 
development wrought by the human mind, lack an historical foundation 
and are manifestly proved to be false by a series of facts. Catholicism is 
exhibited as the only true form of Christianity, since it is in its bosom that 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ was primarily deposited and has been pre- 
served without alteration to the present day. 

“What do I say? This doctrine itself shows itself to be manifestly 
divine in its history; for if it were true that Catholic dogma, unformed and 
uncertain on many points at its origin, became formed only by little and 
little, by means of foreign elements and across numerous incertitudes and 


* variations, it would bear in itself, however full of wisdom it might seem to 


be in other respects, the marks of a human opinion, and its divinity would 
be manifestly in peril. But if it can be proved that the doctrine which the 
Catholic Church now professes, formed and perfect from its origin, has 
remained substantially the same during its march across the ages; that 
amid the diverse movements to which human society has been subjected 
it has always been sufficiently understood and sufficiently professed; .. . 
that the progress of light which has been visible in it is not a progression 
in its interior reality of being but in the form of expression and instruc- 
tion, not due to principles exterior to itself but to the innate virtue of its 
animating spirit; there is no more room for doubting that it has been in- 
troduced into the world by a superior intervention. For a doctrine which 
has produced itself, established, preserved, perpetuated itself with such 
characteristics, and so completely beyond the conditions of the existence 
of all human opinions, doctrines, and beliefs, bears, in its origin and its his- 
tory, the visible signature of the hand of God.” * 


To apply this now to the primacy of St. Peter and his succes- 
sors: all that the church has defined or will ever define as of 
Catholic faith respecting this primacy is contained either expli- 
citly or implicitly in the divine revelation whose sources are 
Scripture and apostolic tradition. The entire jus divinum of the 
Papacy and of the episcopate is contained in the commission 
given by the’ Lord to St. Peter and the apostles, and can neither 
be increased nor diminished. The indefectibility and infallibility 


* Ginoulhiac, Hist, du Dogme Cathol,, Introd. 
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of the chair of Peter, and of the dispersed and collective episco- 
pate in communion with it, and of the universal church under 
these legitimate pastors, are included in the grant and promise 
given to Peter and the apostles, although not expressed in these 
precise terms. The ideas expressed by these terms were embed- 
ded in the Catholic consciousness, and were most energetically 
operative, especially in the Holy See itself, the centre of vital 
power, during the earliest ages. 

A complete epitome of this primitive phase of the doctrine 
which was more precisely formulated in later times is contained 
in the language of St. Irenzeus of which we have already given 
the citation and the literal exposition. He most distinctly and 
emphatically affirms the necessity of all churches and all the faith- 
ful agreeing and being united with the faith and communion of 
the Roman Church, the chief rule and standard of orthodoxy, 
through whose succession and tradition the faith had been uni- 
versally promulgated and preserved, and in which it had its most 
full demonstration. The “ most powerful principality ” which he 
ascribes to the Roman Church because it has the chair of Peter 
is a principality, whose prerogatives are exercised by a su- — 
preme doctrinal authority imposing consent and obedience, and 
holding the universal church in the bonds of unity, as one com- 
munion professing one faith. It is obviously absurd and impos- 
sible that the Catholic Church should be held by the obligation 
of such bonds under the principality of the chair of Peter, unless 
it were made by the divine power indefectible and infallible. 
Supreme authority to teach, with a correlative obligation on the 
disciples to hear and obey, implies the possession of a deposit of 
divine revelation with a perpetual assistance of the Holy Ghost 
to preserve and promulgate the same unfailingly and unerringly. 
For the same reason the Catholic episcopate must be, as a body, 
indefectible and infallible in union with its head. For it has 
divine authority to teach, with a correlative obligation on the 
faithful to believe and obey. The whole body of the church is 
indefectible and infallible, because it adheres to the doctrine of 
a supreme teaching authority which is rendered an unfailing and 
unerring rule of faith by the perpetual presence and grace of the 
Holy Spirit. Understood in this sense, the proposition that St. 
Peter was the representative of the whole college of the apos- 
tles and of the whole church is perfectly true. The chair of 
Peter, in the same sense, is the representative and organ of 
the episcopal college and of the entire society of the Catholic 
Church. All co-exist together after the manner of one, and con- 
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stitute a perfect and inseparable organized unity. It is the One, 
Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church which is indefectible, infallible, 
unchangeable, and perpetual, the Spouse of Christ, the Taber- 
nacle of the Holy Spirit, possessing and confessing the true faith 
once delivered to the saints, from the first day of Pentecost to the 
end of the world. Having said enough in vindication of the spe- 
cial office of the primacy of St. Peter and his successors in the 
church, we shall henceforward cease to speak particularly and 
separately of this, and consider the Catholic faith in a general 
sense as the common and universal confession of all the faithful 
everywhere in the earliest age, believed always, everywhere, and 
by all, identical with the faith which Catholics now profess, and 
which the apostles delivered as they received it from Jesus 
Christ, aided and inspired by the Holy Spirit. 

It is a historical fact of which we kave given sufficient proofs 
that in the second and third centuries there was such an objective 
faith distinctly recognized as Catholic, in opposition not only to 
Jewish and pagan errors, but also to every kind of heresy and 
sectarian opinion. Its criterion was its priority and its creden- 
tials of authenticity as being the tradition of pure legitimate de- 
scent from the original teaching of the apostles. There is not a 
trace of Protestant supernaturalism or of Protestant rationalism 
to be found, at this early time, except among the heretical sects. 
The notion that the pure Christian religion is something which 
each individual believer imbibes for himself from the Scriptures, 
by the help of a personal illumination of the Spirit, was alto- 
gether absent from the Catholic consciousness. The notion that 
Christianity is a philosophy resting on private reason, and prov- 
ing itself by merely natural principles through argumentation, is 
one absolutely scouted as profane and heathenish. The idea of 
Christian doctrine as a collection of p@sitive articles of belief, re- 
vealed by God through the oral teaching of Jesus Christ to the 
apostles, and made known by them through preaching, and em- 
bodied in creeds, rites, and ecclesiastical institutions, preserved 
and handed on by a living tradition, is the one idea which was 
prevalent and universal. This idea cannot have become peace- 
ably prevalent and universal by a change and alteration which 
Christianity underwent during the second and third centuries. 
And, moreover, there is a chain of continuous and unbroken 
testimony going back to the apostolic age itself, which proves 
that this is the authentic and apostolic idea of Christianity. 

The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul, St. 
Peter, etc., show to even a cursory and superficial inspection that 
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the faith was something positive, distinct, certain, having as its 
rule the preaching of the apostles. The Gospels record the com- 
mission of Jesus Christ to the apostles to teach in his name, accom- 
panied by the promise of the Holy Spirit. The last of the apos- 
tles, St. John, in his Apocalypse, Gospel, and Epistles, is a witness 
to the soundness of the faith and the legitimacy of the constitu- 
tion of the Catholic Church at the end of the first century. All 
the heretics and sectarians existing at that time are unsparingly 
condemned by the last of the apostles; and authentic history 
proves him to have superintended that ecclesiastical order and 
instruction in the Asian diocese the counterparts of which exist- 
ed in Italy, Asia Minor, and Egypt, as well as other parts of the 
world ; to have been the master and teacher of the first of that 
line of Fathers whose doctrinal testimony culminates so splen- 
didly in St. Cyprian. In the Epistle which St. John wrote to the 
churches of Asia as an introduction to his Gospel he most clearly 
lays down as a criterion of discernment between true Christians 
and heretics: “ We are of God. He that knoweth God heareth | 
us: he that is not of God heareth us not: dy this we know the 
Spirit of truth and the spirit of error” (1 Ep. iv. 6). 

This is the precise doctrine of St. Clement, St. Ignatius, St. 
Irenzeus, and Tertullian. St. John addresses primarily the bish- 
ops, and as there were no other apostles surviving with himself, 
the We and Us must be referred to his colleagues in the episco- 
pate. The testimony contained in the inspired writings of the 
apostles is certainly not to be excluded, but there is no reason 
to consider their written testimony as exclusive of their oral doc- 
trine preserved by tradition. Dr. Fisher, in his able and beauti- 
ful article on “ The Christian Religion,” * says: “ A distinction 
must be made... between Christianity and the Bible. . . . Chris- 
tianity existed and was complete, and it was preached, before a 
syllable of the New Testament was written” ( p. 180). Of course, 
then, it remained and was an objective, certain, recognizable real- 
ity by virtue of this original preaching of it in its completeness, 
after the writing of the New Testament was finished, which was 
not until seventy years after the Ascension. Moreover, although 
the writings of the apostles were of paramount authority as well 
as their preaching, their meaning was necessarily interpreted 
by the doctrine and institutions which made up the complete 
Christianity already existing. Just as now a Catholic will un- 
derstand the declaration of St. Paul, “ We have an altar,” to refer 
to the altar of the Eucharistic sacrifice, and a Presbyterian will 


* North American Review, February, 1882. 
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interpret it in a mystical and allegorical sense, because there are 
altars in Catholic churches and none in those of Presbyterians; 
so, in the primitive times, that which was commonly believed 
and practised would concur with the verbal expressions of a sa- 
cred writing to determine the real meaning of the inspired wri- 
ter. That traditional sense of the true nature and purport of the 
apostolic teaching, coming down to us through historical docu- 
ments and embodied in facts, which agrees with the Catholic 
sense of the Scriptures of the New Testament, must therefore be 
the correct sense. It is worth just as much in handing down the 
true sense of these writings, and in testifying to the nature of 
that Christianity which was complete and was preached before 
they were written; as it is in vouching for the authenticity of the 
writings themselves. 

Dr. Fisher refers to St. lrenzeus as an unimpeachable witness 
to the authenticity of the Gospel of St. John: 


“ Irenzeus, a man of unquestioned probity, Bishop of Lyons in the lat- 
ter part of the second century, by whom, as by all of his contemporaries, 
the fourth Gospel was received without doubt or question, had personally 
known in the East the martyr Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, and had heard 
him describe the manners and appearance of the Apostle John, whom Poly- 
carp had personally known at Ephesus, where the apostle spent his clos- 
ing years. It is morally impossible that Irenzus received a Gospel as 
from John which Polycarp knew nothing of, or that Polycarp could have 
been mistaken on a point like this” (U¢ supr. p. 196). 


It is just as impossible that Polycarp, Ignatius, Clement should 
have been mistaken in regard to any other important matter of 
apostolic doctrine and order, and that Irenzus, Victor, Tertul- 
lian, Cornelius, Stephen, Cyprian should have received as from 
Peter, Paul, John, and the other apostles and apostolic men, as 
divine and Catholic tradition of faith and law, of doctrines and 
principles, anything unknown to their immediate disciples and 
successors. It is morally impossible that the universal, tradi- 
tional understanding of the sense of the Holy Scriptures, receiv- 
ed by the Fathers and Doctors who flourished either before or 
after the Nicene Council, should have come in and become domi- 
nant either through an honest misinterpretation or an intentional 
alteration of Christianity. They had no doubt of the perfect 
agreement between the inspired writings of the New Testament 
and Catholic tradition. They were honest and sincere, intel- 
ligent and learned. They could not have been deceivers or 
deceived. Either they were right or the New Testament is 
worthless as a rule of faith, and Christianity a delusion. If 
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Christianity and the Bible are to be interpreted by the illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit given to sincere and holy men, never 
were there so many men of such heroic sincerity and sanctity 
as in those early ages of the church; never were the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit poured out in such abundance as in the spring-time 
and seed-time of Christianity. If human reason and human 
knowledge suffice, never were the natural facilities for under- 
standing what Judaism, paganism, and Christianity really were, 
so abundant and available as then; never were men better capa- 
ble of judging them than those who were eve-witnesses and par- 
ticipators in their great struggle with each other for the mastery 
of the world. There is such a thing as personal and individual 
illumination by the Holy Spirit, if the Holy Scriptures inter- 
preted by the unanimous consent of the Fathers and Doctors of 
the church are credible. But the men who have given the best 
evidence of possessing this inner light have been led by it to con- 
form their belief to that which the Catholic Church has always 
professed. There is such a thing as a rational philosophy and a 
scientific history of Christianity resting on a solid basis of cer- 
tainty. We do not fear to submit the evidences of the Catholic 
religion to this test. They can stand an appeal to the New Tes- 
tament interpreted either by the general suffrage of the most 
learned or that of the most holy students of its divine pages. 
They can stand an appeal to reason and history. In respect to 
the question what is the real meaning of the New Testament, 
and what the real meaning of the original Christianity of Christ 
and the apostles, there is no view or hypothesis, other than the 
Catholic theory, which can command any general suffrage or 
secure any permanent assent. If there is anything at all intelli- 
gible and certain in regard to the matter, from reason, history, 
the New Testament, and the tradition of Christianity, the Chris- 
tianity of the third century was the same unaltered religion 
which Jesus Christ commissioned his apostles to preach. And 
this was neither the system of rationalistic or supernaturalistic 
Protestantism in any of their phases. Not one of these has 
any objective, historical, or rational verity in it, as an exposition 
of what Jesus Christ and his apostles actually taught as divine 
revelation, or actually did as founders of a religion for the 
world. They are all subjective opinions, conjectures, systems of 
some imaginary religion or philosophy which they suppose to 
have pre-existed to the actual and historical Christianity, be- 
cause of some individual and 4 priori conceptions of their own, 
or some private interpretation of certain texts of the Holy Scrip- 
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ture, or some personal religious experience. The doubt and 
hesitation with which these various opinions are held and ex- 
pressed even by learned men, by those whose office it is to in- 
struct others, are daily becoming more manifest, and those who 
resolutely adhere to their convictions of the truths of natural re- 
ligion, and even to their belief that there is a truth revealed by 
God through Christ for the salvation of the world, who detest 
and shudder at the atheism and scepticism of avowed apostates 
from Christianity, are more and more becoming aware that they 
are only seekers and inquirers but not possessors of this truth. 

It was not so with the faithful of the apostolic age or with 
those who believed in Christ and confessed his name during the 
ages of martyrdom. Tertullian makes the characteristic dif- 
ference of a Catholic from a heretic to consist in this: that the 
one is certain of possessing the truth which the other professes 
to be seeking after. He became a precursor of all those who 
have departed from this Catholic truth to follow the delusion of 
false lights, by abandoning his own principle. The principle 
stands, however, on its own basis, and it is the same which is 
proclaimed by St. Irenzeus, St. Vincent of Lerins, and all other 
great writers on the rule of faith who flourished during those 
earlier ages upon which Catholics, Greeks, Anglicans, and all 
others of the more orthodox Protestants look back with reve- 
rence. The complete fulfilment of the plan of argument we 
have proposed requires that we should show, in respect to all the 
principal parts of the entire system held and recognized in the 
second and third centuries as Catholic, by a series of testimonies, 
that they were professed continuously from the times of the apos- 
tles to the middle of the third century, without alteration. For 
the present we will merely summarize them in a brief general 
statement, giving only an outline and the principal features of 
that primitive Catholic theology, but not attempting to enume- 
rate all its particulars. 

God has made his final and complete revelation through Je- 
sus Christ. 

Jesus Christ has committed this revelation toa perfect and 
unequal society, hierarchically constituted in strict, organized, 
catholic unity, as the medium of the illumination and sanctifi- 
cation of men by the Holy Spirit. 

The primary truth of this revelation is the being of the God- 
head essentially and substantially One, subsisting in Three Per- 
sons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

The second truth of this divine revelation is the personal 
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identity of Jesus Christ with God the Son, on account of which 
he is truly and properly God as well as Man, having been born 
of the Virgin Mary in order to redeem mankind from a fallen 
state the consequence and penalty of the sin of Adam. 

The application of this redemption to each individual is nec- 
essary to his salvation from original and actual sin, and is made 
by the grace of the Holy Spirit. 

The conditions of receiving this grace, for those who have the 
use of reason, are faith and good works, with the reception of 
the sacraments in the Catholic Church; and for others the one 
condition is the reception of the sacrament of baptism. 

All grace and salvation are conferred upon men in view of 
the merits of Jesus Christ, who offered himself on the cross a 
sacrifice for the human race, rose again, ascended into heaven, 
will come again to consummate the present order, and will confer 
on the saved a share in his own glory in the kingdom of hea- 
ven. 

As a consolation to the church, deprived of his visible pres- 
ence on the earth, the Lord has left to her a legacy of love in the 
Blessed Eucharist, in which he is truly present, offering himself 
continually as a sacrifice and giving himself in the sacrament to 
those who receive it, as a source of life and grace to all who are 
worthy. In the other sacraments he effects that which they sig- 
nify, through the operation of the Holy Spirit working by them 
as instruments, except in so far as the unfitness of the recipient 
hinders the effect of grace. 

A catechumen seeking for the truth and for salvation in the 
Catholic Church had a plain way before him. He was taught 
that there is but one true church, the only way of salvation, 
easily discernible from sects of heresy by its plain marks. He 
submitted with unquestioning docility to the instructions of his 
teachers, who disclosed to him the doctrines of the faith summed 
up in the Apostles’ Creed ; as revealed by God and proposed by 
the church; after a sufficient moral preparation. By baptism 
and confirmation he was made a Christian and a child of God 
and sealed with the sign of the Holy Spirit. Introduced among 
the faithful, he found the great act of Christian worship to be 
the mystical sacrifice of the Body and Blood of the Lord, the 
highest Christian privilege to be the communion with Christ 
through the participation of the same oblation. Henceforth 
he had only to persevere in the communion of the church, in 
the profession of the faith, and in the observance of the com- 


mandments, in order to make his salvation sure. If he sinned 
VOL, XXXV.—4o 
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grievously after baptism, the way was open to him to be re- 
conciled through penance and absolution. The teaching of his 
bishop and priests, according to a plain and well-known rule of 
common, Catholic faith, and the public reading of the Scriptures, 
gave him all the Christian knowledge and edification which were 
needful, and if he could obtain and read some or all of the books 
of the Holy Scripture, they were an unfailing source of inspired 
wisdom to whose meaning his Catholic faith gave him the key. 
If he chose the higher path, the evangelical counsels invited him 
to follow Christ along their straight and narrow road. If he 
married, his nuptials were hallowed by a sacramental grace, his 
children could be sanctified in baptism from their birth and his 
household made a miniature of the church. Priests whose con- 
secration came from the hands of Christ ministered to him in 
holy things, and prayed over him at the hour of death, absolv- 
ing him from his sins, giving him the viaticum, and anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord. Holy rites blessed his burial, 
and prayers were offered for the repose of his soul, unless he were 
so happy as to become a martyr, when he was commemorated 
and invoked at the altar among the saints. He was one of a great 
assembly of angels and saints in heaven, and of faithful Chris- 
tians united in the grand communion of the Catholic Church on 
earth under the benign government of the successors of St. Peter 
and the apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the supreme king 
and pontiff of the triumphant and militant church. 

This was the religion which was propagated in such a mar- 
vellous way during the first three centuries of the Christian era, 
and triumphed in the fourth through Constantine. We have 
proved the correctness of our description already in great part, 
either directly or indirectly, in our series of articles of which 
the present is one. The evidence for the remainder may be 
given hereafter.* 


* Note. The author is obliged to discontinue this series during the summer months, but 
hopes to finish it later. 





THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 
IV. 


BEFORE returning to London the Mowbrays took a short trip 
on the Continent. By the time they returned “ many things had 
happened,” to quote a phrase of the new premier that was ac- 
cepted as a witticism. The government had been thrown out— 
encountered a disastrous defeat, in fact. The Home-Rulers had 
shown surprising strength and returned most of their men. 
Lafontaine was beaten by a neck, and had just time to run over 
to England and slip in for Broadbridge, where his family con- 
nections were strong. 

Public excitement ran high. Great expectations were form- 
ed of the new government and no little anxiety as to its foreign 
policy. European affairs were in a delicate condition. There 
was trouble brewing in the East, and the new premier had always 
insisted that England was a great Eastern as well as a great 
Western power. He had views of his own, too, as to the posi- 
tion England ought to occupy in European affairs, and now was 
the time to test them. There was much noise in the clubs and in 
society. The younger members of the successful party went 
about. with a jaunty, aggressive air and a dash of war in their 
coat-tails, and English opinion was being unconsciously fanned 
into a flame against somebody or something. The new chief had 
a contempt for the local littlenesses of English politics, which he 
considered matters for a tax-gatherer rather than a statesman. 
His ambition was imperial, and he had once likened the late 
government to a company of vergers. 

All this tended not a little to agitate society and make a lively 
season, to which the irruption of Home-Rulers added a spice of. 
novelty. 

“ What do you think of them?” was asked the chief. 

“They are exceedingly picturesque,” he drawled. “They 
will help to break the gloomy monotony of the opposition 
benches.” 

Later on in the season he gave the word to his followers to- 
“cultivate those fellows. They hardly know what they are after 
yet, but they are numerous enough to make mischief were they 
only gifted with the un-Irish vice of union. We must keep them: 
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scattered, and bag them where you can. They would make 
capital sand-bags between our fortress and the enemy. I see 
G—— is roaring against usin the north. But he is too angry, 
and passion spoils his aim. He is shooting over the heads of 
people, not at their hearts ; and the English people soon tire of a 
verbal mitrailleuse. But get our women to invite these Irishmen. 
They are an imaginative and impressionable people. They love 
splendor, and all resemble my old friend Moore in this: they 
dearly love a lord.” The chiet’s will was law even in social 
affairs, and the Home-Rulers found the sealed doors of the great 
salons open to them as if by magic. 

D’Arcy’s maiden speech in the House was a very quiet affair, 
on some small matter connected with his constituency. It called 
for no rhetoric and received none. The subject was common- 
place and the speech in keeping. It did not last ten minutes. 
The House was prepared to listen with interest as the member 
for Castle Craig rose—the youngster who had beaten the late 
government’s favorite. It saw a good-looking young fellow with 
some character in his face. It heard an accent that would be 
called purely English. The voice was pleasant to hear; the 
demeanor of the man attractive by its quiet modesty. Having 
stated his case in a brief and business-like manner, he sat down 
amid the applause which the usage of the House always pre- 
scribes for a maiden effort, no matter how bad it may be. The 
powers of the speaker were as yet ungauged. As he sat down 
the chief looked up and asked who he was. “ That is D’Arcy,” 
was the answer. “And who is D’Arcy?” “The new member 
for Castle Craig, who beat Lafontaine.” “Ah!” said the great 
man. “ That was a promising speech for a young member. He 
knows how to state a case.”” The promising speech in question 
was reported in two lines of next morning’s Zimes. 

Later on in the session Mr. Butt brought forward his motion 
to consider the state of Ireland and explain his demand for 
Home Rule. The Home-Rulers showed fight, and some of them 
a great capacity for debate. The House was filled with a bril- 
liant assembly, and as Lafontaine was expected to speak on Irish 
affairs in defence of the late government, Gertrude obtained an 
order admitting her to the Bird-cage. It was her first visit to 
St. Stephen’s, and she caught the excitement of the hour as she 
looked down from the grilled gallery behind which the ladies 
were hidden in an obscure corner of the chamber that contained 
the legislators of an empire as great as Rome in the zenith of its 
power. 
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Gertrude’s knowledge of politics was as limited as that of 
most young ladies; and as for Irish politics or the state of Ireland 
she was as ignorant as the government itself. Mr. Butt made a 
magnificent speech from an oratorical point of view, and his 
strong eloquence created quite a flutter in the Ladies’ Gallery. 
To cool judges, however, it was a little vague, and perhaps dif- 
fuse, as bearing on a question of practical politics and legislation. 
But it warmed the House and at once created a desire on the 
part of every one to speak. The debate soon waxed hot and fu- 
rious, and the pent-up wrath of the late government burst forth 
in a scorching stream on those whom it chose to designate as 
Irish deserters. Later on in the evening Lafontaine was put up 
to answer a damaging attack on the late Irish administration. 
Gertrude felt her heart glow with pride as his tall, sinewy form 
rose like a young gladiator’s amid the now tumultuous assembly, 
that stilled to listen to the ex-under-secretary. It grew more 
still as his icily cool and calmly confident tones were heard. His 
reply was admirable from an under-secretary point of view. He 
rebutted loose charges with force and skill, showed up the con- 
tradictions of the Home-Rulers themselves in the actual de- 
bate, presented a few half-facts from his own experience that 
seemed to throw a new light on the whole subject, and one 
strongly in favor of the late government, which was just on the 
eve of doing great things for Ireland when Irishmen, with their 
usual skill in detecting and rewarding their best friends, united 
with a party who had never brought forward a single measure 
of peace or good-will to the Irish people, but had opposed to the 
death every movement in that direction. It was Irish influence 
that had overthrown Ireland’s friends. He congratulated the 
government on its new allies. The alliance would last until the 
government was mad or foolish enough to imitate their conduct 
and attempt some measures for Irish relief. They would then 
experience the customary gratitude of the Irish people and find 
their benefits thrown back into their teeth. 

There was a tinge of passion in his tones as he closed that 
told upon the House, and he sat down amid a storm of cheers and 
counter-cheers. The tumult extended even to the Ladies’ Gal- 
lery. Gertrude felt as though she had been witnessing something 
grand and heroic, and listened with a sense of delight to the ad- 
miring comments of the ladies around her. “ Lafontaine is ad- 
mirable,” said Mrs. Beauchamp. “ What a pity so fine a young 
man is not on our side! He must really be converted.. Hush! 
who is that replying ?” 
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Gertrude looked eagerly forward at a man whose back was 
for the moment turned in their direction. A hush of expectancy 
had fallen on the House, for Lafontaine’s speech had been a tell- 
ing one and had turned the current of debate into a new chan- 
nel. It was thought that one of the leading lights of the Home- 
Rule party would have been put up to reply. But here was a 
young man, who had only addressed the House on one or two 
occasions and in the briefest possible way. “It is a debate 
of infants,” whispered the chief contemptuously to his neigh- 
bor, and he drew his hat lower over his eyes and stared into 
vacancy. 

The voice of the new speaker did not at first reach to the La- 
dies’ Gallery ; but as it went on it gained strength and firmness. 
A sudden interruption by an honorable member seemed to pro- 
voke some quick retort, for the House laughed and cheered. 
Here the speaker turned, and Gertrude saw that it was D’Arcy. 

And now all his words came floating up to her and she felt a 
strange tingling sensation through all her being. She did not 
understand a word of what he was saying. To her he was still 
standing half in the shadow, half in the sun, and telling her the 
quaint story of Eva’s Tear. House and parliament and affairs 
of nations faded from her vision, and away in the distance some- 
where a rich baritone was ringing out in gay freedom. Then a 
beautiful girl came like a burst of sunlight through the fairy 
foliage, and the baritone faded away, leaving a mocking echo 
after it. 

She was roused from her reverie by an exclamation from Mrs. 
Beauchamp of “Who is he?” and a roar rose up from the 
heated assembly below. It was not laughter this time, but de- 
fiant cheer answering to defiant cheer. Gertrude looked down 
and saw that men were angry and excited. The only men cool 
and collected she could see were her hero the chief and D’Arcy. 
He had evidently caught the ear of the House, and more: he 
had moved it to passion, and passion vibrated in his own tones. 
Gertrude listened now with all her ears, just as D’Arcy was 
overturning point by point the defence of Lafontaine. What a 
multitude of facts and figures that young man seemed to have 
stored away in his solid-looking head! These enabled him to 
supply and supplant the half-facts that Lafontaine had given out 
with bureaucratic confidence, and the latter began to experience 
the uncomfortable feeling that he ought to have been more fully 
prepared. As the speech progressed the speaker launched into 
a wider and bolder field, and took up the taunt of the govern- 
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ment that the Home-Rulers themselves did not know or could 
not explain what they meant by Home Rule. There came a 
play of sarcasm dashed with strong indignation as he scornfully 
held up for show men so palpably ignorant of Irish affairs under- 
taking not only to defend an erring and deceitful government 
but themselves to govern a country of which they knew nothing. 
There were “Oh! oh’s!” at the use of the word deceitful, but 
the speaker held to it and enumerated the cases in which the 
Irish had been deceived by a government calling itself liberal. 
“It is a government of pledges and of prpmises,” he concluded 
—“of pledges broken and promises unfulfilled. I can find no 
word but deceitful to apply to such actions, sir. We have 
heard much of ingratitude to-night—the ingratitude of the Irish 
people to the late government. What have you done for us that 
you should claim our gratitude?” he asked, turning full on the 
leader of the opposition. “Gratitude for what or to whom? I 
look at the history of my country, not in the dead past, but in the 
living day, in this century, and from its dawn to the present I 
search in vain for any adequate motive of gratitude, not to the 
late government alone but to any English government.” (“Oh! 
oh!” and cries of “ Emancipation!”) “Emancipation!” he re- 
torted fiercely. ‘“ Are we to be grateful for freedom to worship 
God according to our conscience? You robbed us of our na- 
tional Parliament—an honorable gentleman takes exception to the 
word robbed, but I believe it is an accepted fact that the Act of 
Union was brought about by as gross corruption and bribery as 
ever disgraced even an English government.” At this there was 
an angry outcry, and as it died out D’Arcy, addressing the 
Speaker in the blandest tones, said: “I trust, sir, that a member 
of this House is not by his oath bound to defend every action of 
every government that has ruled this realm. It is easy to show 
whether my statement of the Act of Union be correct or not, 
but, if correct, I consider robbed a very mild term to apply to 
such gross corruption and bribery.” (A voice: “ They were only 
too glad to be bought.”) “True; but I claim that a few traitors 
cannot sell a nation, and I cannot conceive free men defending so 
vile an act. Well, sir, you merged our national Parliament in 
your own; for which act, of course, we are to be grateful. You 
refused to allow a Catholic to sit in that Parliament, which was 
equivalent to allowing the Irish people no representation—an- 
other motive for gratitude! You had already killed our national 
industries in favor of English traders, and driven the masses of 
the people to scrape an existence out of the land.” (“ Question! 
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question!”’) “Sir, this is the question. We have been accused 
of ingratitude at great length and in various forms, and we have 
been asked what we meant by Home Rule. I am giving the 
reasons for our gratitude, and when you have them all you will 
see that the demand for Home Rule is completely unjustifiable. 
We must be grateful, then, because O’Connell forced Emancipa- 
tion upon you and forced his way into this House. We must 
be grateful for the famines that desolate—” (A voice: “ The gov- 
ernment is not responsible for famines.”’) “The government that 
kills national industries, dooms a nation to subsist on the uncer- 
tain products of the soil, and makes the laws governing the 
holding of that soil laws of penury and starvation for the tenant 
is responsible for what befalls them. We are trily grateful for 
the generous relief afforded, that resulted by death and emigra- 
tion in the loss of two millions of our people within two years. 
And coming down from that period to the fall of the late admin- 
istration, for what have we to be grateful? For the destruction 
of that disgrace to English legislation—the maintaining of a reli- 
gious establishment totally opposed to the conscience and con- 
victions of a people ; and for an attempt, wholly inadequate, to 
make the existence of those who subsist by tilling the soil in Ire- 
land possible. Sir, I find here no other motives for which to be 
grateful.. Government after government pledged itself to relieve 
these evils. Was I wrong in describing such as governments of 
pledges brokén and of promises unfulfilled? The great mass of 
the tenants in Ireland are to-day not a season’s remove from 
starvation. And who is responsible for that state of things?” 
(“ Yourselves.”) “Ourselves! Well, sir, that brings us back to 
the question. We wish to make ourselves responsible for our 
own well-being. And that is what we mean by Home Rule— 
the power to mind our own business, which this House under- 
takes to mind for us; to control our own affairs on our own 
soil, among and by our own people. We wish to take Irish leg- 
islation out of the hands of such conspicuously competent states- 
men as the honorable gentleman who preceded me. We are 
part of you in imperial interests, nothing more. Gratitude is 
for favors received. We owe no gratitude for natural rights. 
The state of Ireland is one of grave disaffection, and the criminal 
causes of that disaffection have been set forth and charged home 
here, to the English government and people, by no man more 
forcibly or lucidly, or with such surpassing eloquence and truth, 
as by the right honorable gentleman who now asks our gratitude 
for favors that are still left to be conferred.” 
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He bowed to the head of the late government and took his 
seat. Butt rose from his place, his broad face beaming with de- 
light, and joined his young lieutenant. He patted him on the 
back and shook his hand lustily. Cheers rose on the govern- 
ment side as well as among the Home-Rulers. The speech pro- 
duced so marked an effect that the opposition leader himself rose 
to reply, his face pale with excitement and passion, and his eyes 
shooting flame. After complimenting the young member on his 
remarkably able speech, and congratulating the House on such 
an addition to its debating power, the veteran proceeded, with 
all his force and more than his usual vehemence, to pull the re- 
markably able speech to shreds and overwhelm his young an- 
tagonist with invective. Soon leaving him, he launched into a 
defence of his administration against all attacks that had’ been 
made on'it. He said that he claimed no gratitude from the 
Irish people. He and the great party he had the honor to lead 
acted solely from conviction and an honest sense of justice. 
They looked for no reward save the approval of their conscience 
for deeds well done, and would be prepared when the time came 
to go on in the path they had entered on—that of bringing to- 
gether two divided peoples by striving by every means in their 
power to remove the barriers of centuries and the bitter legacies 
of the past. This they would do with or without Irish assist- 
ance, though if the Irish people rejected all attempts at good- 
will their sorrows be upon their own heads. 

It was, of course, a powerful speech and made a strong de- 
fence. At its close the debate was adjourned. D’Arcy had 
been paid the highest possible compliment to a new member— 
he had been answered on the spot by one of the leaders of the 
House. As he passed out he felt a hand on his shoulder. Turn- 
ing, he saw the chief of the government. The old man’s face 
was full of kindly encouragement. “ Very good, very good in- 
deed,” said he, patting him on the shoulder. “You brought 
back my young days to me to-night. Keep on. Don’t waste 
yourself; and if you think my advice worth anything at all you 
may command it. Good-night, good-night.” And the great 
man hobbled away. The gout was twitching him. 

Mrs. Beauchamp was full of the debate as she drove home 
with Gertrude. But Gertrude was silent for the most part, or 
only responded in monosyllables. She complained of a head- 
ache and was glad to reach her room. 

Mrs. Beauchamp belonged to the party that was now in the 
ascendant, and always spoke of the government as “we.” The 
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chief had great faith in woman’s influence in politics as in all 
things. “A five minutes’ conversation with a witty and pretty 
woman will often effect more than a great debate,” was one of 
his maxims. As the season wore on it became apparent that 
England was being drawn into the tangle of foreign complica- 
tions, and the feeling in the country was much divided. It was 
impossible to gauge public opinion with any degree of accuracy, 
and a great debate was coming on in which the whole foreign 
policy of the ministry was to be assailed. If the assault proved 
successful it meant the overthrow of the government, and the 
whippers-in had an extremely anxious time of it. 

On the eve of the great debate Mrs. Beauchamp gave a party. 
It was to be a quiet party, so she informed these whom she in- 
vited. “ You will meet just a few friends—people you will like,” 
she told everybody. “Not a formal affair at all, you know. I 
am getting tired of formal affairs. But everybody will be some- 
body, so come.” And as everybody imagine themselves to be 
somebody, everybody came. 

Gertrude was there, radiant in her beauty, but Lafontaine 
was not, being engaged ata rival house., Perhaps she had lost 
a breath of the naive freshness and violet softness that consti- 
tuted her chief charm at her first coming-out; but she was 
undoubtedly a very beautiful girl, and her beauty was informed 
with intelligence and spirityality. Her face and air were those 
of a woman the very sight of whom repelled the commonplace. 
Men felt that to address the conventional small things to this 
goddess was to offer her an insult and to demean themselves. 
Those who attempted it found themselves at once in an uncon- 
genial atmosphere, and were abashed by the calm, open, search- 
ing glance of the deep hazel eyes that looked into their little 
souls and saw their emptiness. 

As the.evening wore on Mrs. Beauchamp’s quiet party turned 
out to be a great throng, where most of the men were celebrated 
and most of the women beautiful. The lights of London were 
there in force. One jostled against members of Parliament, men 
distinguished in letters and in art, members of the foreign em- 
bassies. There was a fair sprinkling of the leading representa- 
tives of the Irish movement, and great attention was paid to Mr. 
Butt by the hostess, while his younger followers were ensnared 
by her fair sirens. 

Once again Gertrude encountered the great Nan. A sensa- 
tion accompanied his entry, but was apparently unmarked by 
him. He seemed in the best of health and spirits. He moved 
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about with quiet gayety, dropping a sparkling epigram at times 
that was immediately taken up and passed around for the ad- 
miration of the company, as a gem of art might be. To Ger- 
trude he seemed the same as when she first met him. Yet he 
was now the ruler of Great Britain, and for the time being more 
powerful than its sovereign. But no sense of this was visible in 
his demeanor or conversation. He was to all appearance simply 
a very delightful old gentleman, and not at all like the man 
who to-morrow would be arraigned before the country for his 
policy by a host of foes who were giants in assault. But under 
the smile and the nod was a face full of power and dauntless re- 
solve ; and now and then the deep eyes flashed out a glance that 
shone over the heads of the glittering throng around him intoa 
region apart that only this man of all present seemed to know 
and search. It was the look of a man who could face Fate and 
bend it to his will. 

“You have not changed much,” he said to Gertrude as he 
looked into her face. ‘“ You have been brushed a little by the 
world. That must be. But it has not brushed yourself away or 
hidden you under its diamond-dust, which is only dust after all. 
There is no jewel like a fresh young soul.” 

_ “But you are changed,” said she, “and I rejoice at the 
change.” 

“No, no,” was the response, with a sad shake of the head. 
“ After a certain time we get beyond change. Things shift a 
little, and we shift with them. That is all. When I was young 
and ardent I used to think that we made changes. Now I have 
almost come to conclude that changes make us.” 

“ And yet you are now the first man in the country.” 

There was a faint shrug of the shoulders and a half-smile of 
good-natured contempt as he answered: “I am precisely the 
same man I was a year ago, only that I now sit on a different 
bench.” Then he added more gravely: “ There is no first man 
in England; or rather there is a multitude. There are two 
powers: the sovereign and the people. Ah!” and his eye lit up 
with pleasure, “ here comes one who may be a power some day, 
if he cares; but the men who can do not always care. Come 
here, you young rebel,” he called to some one—“ come here and 
be converted to loyalty. Miss Mowbray, I leave this rebel in 
your hands. He has a bad disease that you should cure him of. 
So you are going to turn us out to-morrow night, eh? This is 
Mr. D’Arcy, Miss Mowbray, a born Irish rebel. I am not sure 
but I shall charge him with high treason some day and have 
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him sent to the block. So if you would save his head appeal to 
his heart.” And, nodding and smiling, the great man left them 
together. 

Gertrude felt herself blushing to the temples, and was angry 
for blushing, the more so that D’Arcy was looking at her with 
a quiet smile in which she fancied she detected a faint play of 
mockery, as though he were enjoying her evident perplexity. 
He broke what threatened to be an embarrassment by saying, 
with genuine good-nature in his tones and with all his coaxing 
Irish voice: 

“This is our second introduction. I esteem myself a very 
fortunate man, Miss Mowbray. You see it is impossible for you 
to escape me.” 

She yielded to his grace and said: ‘“‘ Indeed I am pleased to 
meet you again, Mr. D’Arcy.” 

“No, you are not,” said he, still in his jocular way, and with 
not a shade of malice or ill-will in his face or voice, “and you 
know you are not.” 

How provokingly cool the fellow was! She looked hurt at 
the reception of what she intended as a kind greeting, and asked: 
“ Why should you think so?” 

“‘ Because I feel that you are not. You were not pleased to 
meet me in Dublin. Why should you be pleased to meet me 
here? But no matter. We may at least speak civilly to each 
other a little, may we not?” 

‘ She felt that he had reason to think as he spoke, and her con- 
science gave her a little twinge of reproach. She was resolved 
on dissipating the unpleasant impression he had formed of 
her. 

“‘T have every reason to be civil,” she said. “ You were very 
kind to us.” 

“ How and when?” he asked in genuine amazement. 

“When we first met you—when you entertained us so pleas- 
antly.” 

He gave a low laugh and seemed highly amused. Gertrude 
began to feel that she must appear silly to this man. 

“T remember,” he laughed. “Yes, of course I was very 
kind—kind enough to rise from a weather-beaten old bench to 
make place for an elderly gentleman and his charming daughter. 
That was cheap kindness.” 

“ Nevertheless, you did it, and we thought it kind.” And 
then, after a slight pause, she asked suddenly: “ But why did 
you leave us so abruptly ?” 
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“What should I have done? Stay and bore you to death? 
I felt myself to bean intruder. You would not have a man force 
himself on you. So I went away, and our second meeting con- 
vinced me I did right.” 

“No, no, do not think that. We enjoyed your company 
greatly. I remember your beautiful little story by heart. Be- 
lieve me, you mistake us, if you think we were not pleased to 
meet you again.” . 

She spoke earnestly, and he felt that she did. He looked 
down into the pleading eyes, and a puzzled expression stole over 
his face. “No matter,” he said; “it is nonsense, anyhow. I 
suppose I was brusque, as I sometimes am. And now believe me 
in my turn: I would have lingered with pleasure, only, I thought 
it better to go.” 

“Why?” 

“TI feared the fate of Eva’s suitors. I am a very matter-of- 
fact young man. That is the only thing to be nowadays.” 

“ And am I Eva?” 

He looked at her again earnestly, and then said with sudden 
energy: “ No. She cannot have been half as beautiful.” 

From another Gertrude would have resented such a speech; 
‘ but somehow she could not be angry any more with this bold, 
brusque stranger, who said and did just what he pleased. 

“What is the use,” she asked gaily, “of trying to talk 
against you Irishmen? You can beat us all at words. I am 
half Irish myself. Ah! if your deeds only half equalled your 
words what a people you would be.” 

His bright face darkened and grew set. 

“ You are right,” he remarked, with an emphasis that was al- 
most fierce. “ You have hit on the weakness of some of our 
people who talk where they ought to act. But what would you 
have? It is only the other day we were allowed to speak even. 
Give us a little time, and perhaps speech may shape itself into 
action. The Irish have shown themselves a long-lived nation 
under a rule of assassination. Life under such trial is not pre- 
served for nothing. No,no; God’s hand must bein it all, though 
we are too blind to see it. But pardon me; this is not the place 
for such speech.” 

“T heard you speak so before.” 

“You did? Where?” 

“In the House of Commons when you gave your great 
speech that made them all angry.” 

“ Were you indeed there?” 
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\“ Yes, and you made me angry, too. You were so severe on 
my friend Mr. Lafontaine.” 

“ And he is your friend? Well, I congratulate you on hay- 
ing such a friend. He is a gallant fellow, and I felt sorry that I 
had to beat him at the election. He fought fairly, and I am con. 
vinced he always would, in love as well as in war.” 

He looked at Gertrude and noticed her color rise as he spoke 
the last words. He turned his gaze away and added: “In the 
debate he was not up in his facts, and I happened to be. That 
was all. I was not fighting him then. I was fighting his goy- 
ernment. It was a bad government. But there, again I am 
drifting into politics. So you were angry at my speech?” 

“Yes; but I love to listen to men who are in earnest, even if 
I do not agree with them. And I am glad to see you can be in 
earnest.” 

“ Why, did you doubt it?” 

“Oh! you are an Irishman, and Irish earnestness is like Irish 
weather—fitful.” 

“ Yet you tell me you are half Irish.” 

“Yes; but mine is the earnest half, therefore I am wholly 
earnest.” 

“ Then you are a very exceptional young lady.” 

“Well, Gertrude, have you succeeded in converting this 
rebel?” broke in Mrs, Beauchamp. 

“ We were not talking politics, Mrs. Beauchamp.” 

“ But you ought to be. It is the only subject worth talking 
about. Why didn’t you attack him, you foolish creature? We 
might have secured his vote in the coming debate.” 

“T know nothing about politics, dear Mrs. Beauchamp.” 

“So much the better. That is where we women have the 
advantage over you; is it not, Mr. Rebel?” 

“The government seem to think so,” said D’Arcy. “They 
follow your standard, Mrs. Beauchamp. The less they know the 
more they legislate, and this is what is called a spirited policy.” 

“ Rebel, rebel! A born rebel! There, go and lead my pet 
to supper.” 

Gertrude enjoyed that evening very much and in her new 
companion forgot even the chief for the moment. But that great 
man had long since disappeared. D’Arcy interested her, and she 
showed herself eager to dispel the impression that she had 
created in his mind. He struck her as being more clever than 
most of the men with whom she came in contact. It was not 
the warped and biting cleverness of men who are, so to say, 
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clever by profession. It was tempered by a genial gayety, a 
sympathetic nature that uttered itself now and then in true 
heart-tones. He did not pay court to the beauty at his side. 
He did not seem to regard her astonishing beauty as anything at 
all to be noticed. He paid her the truest compliment that a wo- 
man of sense could desire: he talked to herself and not to her 
face or her person. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE CINCINNATI PASTORAL AND ITS CRITICS. 


No one possessing any practical knowledge of the temper 
and thought of the modern political world could be surprised at 
the reception which greeted in many quarters the appearance of 
the pastoral of the late Provincial Council of Cincinnati. It 
would have been more than strange if it had not encountered 
hostile and angry criticism. It certainly was saluted with the 
heavy artillery of wild abuse—the only argument that our Ame- 
rican Jacobinism could direct against the Christian doctrine that 
all civil power comes from God. To the principle that God is 
sovereign in the world, which he created, the secular press of 
this country in a large measure uttered a fierce denial. Ana- 
charsis Clootz seemed to have risen from his dishonored grave; 
for the language of the critics of the Cincinnati pastoral was 
not different in thought, and hardly less blasphemous and brutal 
in tone, than his. revolutionary aphorism, “ The people is sove- 
reign of the world ; they are God.” 

In any period of the world’s history prior to the last century 
the statement that God is the fountain and origin of all civil 
power would have been read and accepted without dissent. It 
would have been regarded as a moral and political truism upon 
which no instruction was needed. Leibnitz describes “two 
zealous, thick-headed logicians who reduced the first six books 
of Euclid to syllogisms.” Eighteen centuries of Christian 
thought would most probably have viewed in the same light any 
one who would view through a dialectic mould the political 
axiom that all power comes from God. The rejection of the 
theistic basis of society is an illogical as well as an irreligious 
act of which the last century must bear the disgrace. And with 
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the disgrace society since that time has been compelled to bear 
the punishment. The doctrinaires of that time preferred to 
the inspired truth of the Apostle of the Gentiles the hypocritical 
fictions of the French Declaration of Rights, which the apostate 
Fouchet so accurately condensed into one line: “ In the govern- 
ment of this world man is God; this is the truth.” If this isa 
social truth it is unlike all others that the world has known. 
Changing the very nature of truth, like a solvent it has destroy- 
ed Christian society. It was, in the language of Burke, “a sort 
of institute or digest of anarchy.” 

While the un-Catholic world was amazed that a religious 
document should recognize a divine force in law, the necessity of 
a divine will to direct the destiny of human society, Catholics, 
the most enlightened as well as the most ignorant, solely because 
they are Christians, accepted it not only in its substance but in 
its most distant conclusions. They know and can conceive of 
no social organism of which the Christian family is not the life 
and liberty-giving germ. Of the germ and its full development 
the incarnate God is the head. The doctrine of the pastoral 
could not jar in the least upon the framework of their minds. 
It had to their ears no more the ring of new discovery nor the 
voice of a new prophecy than a sentence from a Catholic child's 
catechism. The false and subtle social theories of these days 
might have dimmed in the minds of some Catholics other truths 
which Catholic faith requires them to hold. But they have not 
darkened their belief in the existence of God as the lawgiver of 
the human race. It would be necessary to assume this to make 
room for the supposition that they do not hold that all power 
comes from God. 

Whatever others may be, Catholics are not ‘less logical, and 
they cannot be less religious, than the' pagan who told the Athe- 
nians in dramatic song that “ power and law are born in the up- 
per air and had an eternal throne in the heavens.”” Greek philo- 
sophy, with its uncertain light, had reached the truth, which the 
Apostle of the Gentiles proclaimed in all its fulness. And a 
Greek chorus, weaving that truth into the beauty of tragic verse, 
recites it not as a startling invention but as an ethical platitude. 
The most stupid or the most irreverent frequenter of the Athe- 
nian theatre would not quarrel with it. When Cicero builds the 
political power of society on the same foundation he is only 
clothing with his fervid eloquence the spoils of Greek science 
which the arms of its legions brought to Rome. He knew that 
duties not only precede rights, but they alone stamp man as 4 
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moral being ; that these duties are the outgrowth of a divine law 
that has an eternal sanction. If the cultivated pagan of any race, 
trained in any school, following any of the countless pagan rules 
of religion, had been told that all power comes from the Crea- 
tor of the universe, he would have answered, Certainly. He 
might have also asked his instructor, Who is so foolish as to 
question it ? 

It might be inferred from this allusion to the doctrines of 
classic paganism that our age of culture could sit with profit at 
the feet of the writer of Antigone and learn valuable wisdom 
from the lips of the prince of Roman orators. Paganism, horri- 
ble, revolting, degrading as it was in its sacrifices and worship, 
was certainly more ennobling and elevating in its belief in the 
supernatural, to which it linked its whole religious life and wrap- 
ped all its religious thought, than the political and social phases 
of modern naturalism. There is a touching, pathetic truth in the 
lines of Wordsworth : 


“Great God, I had rather be 
A pagan suckled in some creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses, that would make me less forlorn.” 


The modern world has found a lower depth in the social abyss 
than the pagan. The latter would have wisely shrunk from the 
plague of political atheism that is devouring society. The pro- 
verbial greed of the hungry Greek or the uncurbed ambition of 
the proud Roman patrician might make either indifferent to the 
injustice and dishonor of a political spoils system which we have 
perfected, or make either blind to the rights of society. But 
neither was the less sensible that a divine law ruled society, to 
which all were subject. Neither was so depraved as to teach 
that society could exist without God. But to-day an idol not 
known to the pagan pantheon has millions of worshippers. They 
may not be as candid, as honest in their worship in this country, 
but they are just as eager and active as the Berts and Gambet- 
tas to eliminate the idea of God from the political world. A 
large portion of the secular press subscribe to this creed. They 
adopt the whole liturgy of political atheism. No wonder they 
raged when the pastoral of the Provincial Council of Cincin- 
nati struck a blow at their loved idol. Their fault is not greater 
or their cry not more irrational than the furious complaint of 
the silversmiths of Ephesus when they saw that Christian truth 


would diminish the profitable offerings to Diana. 
VOL, XXXV.—4I 
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Of course the baser motives of the loud outcry against the 
pastoral had to be hidden. The covering was an homage which 
the modern politician is compelled to pay to the lingering Chris- 
tian tradition that God has a right to a throne in his own world. 
The covering was very thin and worn from long usage, but it 
had done good service in the past. It was safe to conclude that 
the experience of the past would be repeated. The old machi- 
nery of ignorant prejudice was set in motion. The doctrine of 
the pastoral was denounced as one of many signs that the Ca- 
tholic Church is the irreconcilable foe of civil liberty. It would 
be an idle task to notice the clamor of opposition pitched upon 
that key. The very doctrine which the bishops promulgated, 
and which was so senselessly assailed, is the only force that can 
conserve human freedom. Separate the recognition of the truth 
that liberty, like every other good that blesses individual or na- 
tional life, descends from the “ Father of lights,” and there will 
be left, as the history of the world proves, only 


“ The name 
Of Freedom graven on a heavier chain.” 


From this doctrine, as all thinking men can see without labor- 
ed reasoning, flows all personal freedom. Without the security 
of personal freedom which an incarnate God first taught to the 
world national liberty can never draw the first breath of life. 
Liberty without God sings no song of gladness. It increases, 
does not heal, the wounds of Society. It has only to be proclaim- 
ed to give way to the reign of brute force. This has been the 
mever-varying historical record of liberty divorced from the re- 
‘straints of a divine and supreme lawgiver. God is liberty, says 
‘tthe Angelic Doctor. It is the most perfect definition of the Ru- 
ler of the universe which his wondrously illumined mind could 
fashion. Because she is the church of God, in her path through 
the world the Catholic Church has been strewing for centuries 
‘the blessings of human liberty. Hence Mr. Freeman says that 
the liberties of which the modern civilized world boast were 
“ broadened down” in medizval times when the spiritual sway 
of the Catholic Church was undisputed. Freedom was not then 
the possession of a few nor the heirloom of a privileged titled 
«caste, but it was the birthright of all, because all, the lowly as 
well as the great, belonged to the family of God. It was in these 
‘very medizeval times that the civil rights of the many, the politi- 
cal descendants of the pagan proletariat, found a defender, and a 
defender that power could neither frighten nor corrupt. It is to 
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this beneficent spiritual power of the Catholic Church watching 
over the cradle of modern society, fearlessly protecting the seed 
of human liberty which a divine Husbandman had sown, we 
wish to draw attention. 

One of the journalistic critics of the Cincinnati pastoral has 
distinguished himself above his fellows by discovering that its 
doctrine on the origin of power is only a veiled effort of the 
church to restore the civil pains and penalties of ecclesiastical 
excommunication. To his dismay he sees rising from the grave 
the ghost of that “ usurped priestly domination which the Re- 
formation was supposed to have buried for ever.” Unfortunately 
for modern society, hopelessly broken into fragments, chaotic as 
every social world must be where heresy assumes to teach, the 
restoration which the critic fears is impossible. In the civil 
and political strength of medizval excommunication human lib- 
erty found its refuge. It was a citadel that saved it from death. 
It was a sacred sanctuary where religion protected it from the 
hands of tvranny. He has read the past only to multiply his de- 
lusions who does not see that in the exercise of its medizval 
right of excommunication the Catholic Church was performing 
this service for humanity. And he is equally mistaken who 
believes that the church sought or employed for selfish and 
ambitious designs judicial prerogatives in the domain of poli- 
tical society. They were congenital with society that was built 
upon the clean-swept site of paganism. They formed an essen- . 
tial ds well as an important part of the texture of Christian so- 
ciety. The social organism which Christianity quickened into 
life amid the death-throes of the pagan world was identified with 
the Catholic Church, as the church was one with God as the in- 
terpreter of the divine law. In it society “lived and moved and 
had its being.” To deny its competency to sit in judgment upon 
the acts of the civil power would have been social apostasy from 
Christ, in whom all power, civil as well as spiritual, centred. 
That crime of apostasy was at last committed. The only fruit, as 
far as we can see, has been the groans of human bondage, the un- 
dertone of human despair, that mingles with the hopeful cry of 
every modern revolution. The power of medizval excommuni- 
cation was not an abnormal excrescence on the political body. It 
was not, as we are told, the product of spiritual chicanery. It was 
not injected into the veins of society as a foreign poison. It grew 
from within. It was not a destroying parasite, but it was de- 
veloped silently, and yet divinely, with the growth and needs of 
Christian society, seeking protection for that liberty which its 
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divine Founder bequeathed to it. This instrument of terror to 
oppression was forged by the hands of Eternal Justice, and it will 
be restored to the world as the guardian of human rights, if 
Christian society is ever reconstructed. The proof of this truth 
lies in the very nature of spiritual censure and in the benign ef- 
fects which it wrought in the life of European society when the 
constitutional law of the Christian world classed those upon 
whom the spiritual censure fell as social criminals and political 
offenders. We ask no stronger or more convincing vindication 
of the church as the watchful warder of civil liberty. The his- 
tory of medizval jurisprudence is trumpet-tongued in its de- 
fence. From the first promulgation of Christianity according to 
apostolic ordinances the effect of excommunication was to de- 
prive the believer not only of the spiritual advantages peculiar 
to Christians, but also of certain social advantages and privileges 
which depend on the freewill of individuals. The latter can be 
withheld without violating any rights of others or the neglect of 
any duty. Such, for instance, are the ordinary marks of friend- 
ship, politeness, and courtesy. Ecclesiastical history furnishes 
numerous examples of this ancient discipline of the early ages of 
the faith. It was considered no less important to preserve the 
faithful from the contagion of bad example than to excite the 
guilty to penance by a salutary fear. 

There is one circumstance connected with the institutions of 
the church, says Guizot in his History of European Civilization, 
which has not, in general, been as much noticed as it deserves. I 
allude to its penitential system, which is the more interesting at 
the present day because, so far as the principles and application 
of moral law are concerned, it is almost completely in unison with 
the principles of modern philosophy. If we look closely, he says, 
into the punishments inflicted by the church; if we examine its 
system of public penance, which was its principal mode of punish- 
ing, we shall find the object was, above all others, to excite re- 
pentance in the soul of the guilty, and then to stir up the heart of 
Christian society with the moral terror of example. But there is 
another idea involved in these public penalties—the idea of expia- 
tion ; that is, in all punishments there is, independently of the idea 
of awakening the guilty to repentance and of: deterring others 
from the commission of crime, a secret and imperious desire to 
expiate guilt. Putting this question, however, aside, it is sufficient- 
ly evident that repentance and example were the objects which 
the church desired to reach by its system of excommunication. 
The attainment of these ends is the legitimate scope of every 
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truly philosophical legislation. In defence of these principles 
the most enlightened jurists have clamored for a reform of the 
penal legislation of Europe in modern times. Open the books of 
these legal reformers—those of Jeremy Bentham, for example— 
and the reader will be astonished at the numerous resemblances 
which he will find everywhere between his plans of punishment 
claiming originality and the penitential canons of the church. 
These canons, rigorous though they be, are a part and parcel of 
that wondrous system of charity by which the church endeavor- 
ed to soften the rugged manners of barbaric kings and princes, 
and to render them more just in their conduct towards the weak. 
At the same time it sought to inculcate a life of morality among 
the poor, inspiring them with higher hopes than their lowly 
lot would give them. In this spirit the church labored constantly 
for the improvement of civil and criminal legislation during the 
middle ages. It is impossible to compare the laws of the church 
with the codes of the barbaric founders of European nations 
without at once admitting the superiority of the church in mat- 
ters of jurisprudence and legislation. 

The close alliance which the ecclesiastical and civil powers 
contracted in all Christian states after the conversion of Con- 
stantine gave rise to the practice of confirming the divine and 
ecclesiastical laws by the authority of the sovereign. This was 
the origin of the correlative practice of punishing any violation 
of these laws with civil penalties. In time there was scarcely 
an important article of the doctrines or discipline of the church 
which was not confirmed by the civil power. Such is the true 
and just basis of the temporal penalties decreed by Roman (civil) 
law and the Christian states of Europe in the middle ages against 
heresy, apostasy, sacrilege, blasphemy, and many other crimes 
against religion. From this source arose the temporal effects 
attached to public penances and censures, among which was 
counted the forfeiture of secular offices and dignities. We have 
only to refer to the Capitulars of Charlemagne and his successors, 
or to the decrees of many councils or mixed assemblies in the 
same epoch, to be convinced that this discipline was then in vigor 
throughout Europe. It was established and formally recognized 
by the civil power. 

From the seventh to the twelfth century the practice of pub- 
lic penances fell into disuse in consequence of the disorders of 
society during that turbulent period. It was then found neces- 
sary to restrain the wild passions and horrible excesses of a bar- 
barous and undisciplined people by a different kind of punish- 
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ment. Religion was clothed with the only authority they re- 
spected. Ecclesiastical censures, but especially excommunication, 
appeared alone capable of reaching and answering the wants of 
the social body. Sovereigns themselves, according to William 
of Malmesbury, had no more powerful means of controlling their 
rebellious barons. It alone could shiver the destroying lance 
and break in twain the blood-stained sword. In the cause of jus- 
tice and peace kings took advantage of the strict union between 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers, and succeeded in attaching to 
the spiritual penalties, which the church prescribed for crimes, 
temporal effects like those which had long previously been at- 
tached to public penances. 

The first example which history furnishes us of this privation 
of civil rights as a consequence of spiritual excommunication is 
found in a constitution of Childebert II. It was published in the 
year 595. In this document the king of the:French makes se- 
vere laws against incestuous marriages. Those who contracted 
such unholy alliances and refused to break their sinfu! bonds 
were not only excommunicated—entirely stripped of all the spi- 
ritual privileges of Christians—but they were forbidden by civil 
law access to the palace, and their temporal goods were declared 
forfeited in favor of their ‘heirs. The successors of Childebert, 
finding that the secular arm grew stronger in its battles for the 
preservation of society by aiding spiritual authority, gradually 
extended the temporal effects of excommunication. One of the 
most remarkable ordinances of this kind was promulgated by the 
Council of Verneuil, assembled in 755 by order of Pepin the Short. 
The ninth canon of this council not only closes the doors of the 
church against the excommunicated, but it decrees the punish- 
ment of exile against all who refuse to recognize this separation 
from the faithful. Another capitular denies to the excommu- 
nicated the right of accusation or defence—the right of being 
plaintiff or defendant in a court of justice. Similar enactments 
in considerable number show that this legislation existed in Eng- 
land under Ethelred and Canute. They appear again and again 
in the acts of the Saxon and Danish monarchs’ reigns, and Can- 
ceanus’ Barbarorum Leges Antique quotes them as the most 
beneficent regulations of a warlike age that the temporal power 
single-handed could not soothe nor soften. 

The concert of the two powers in the establishment and ap- 
proval of this discipline is formally acknowledged by modern 
writers, even while they censure the practice and contest the 
maxims of the middle ages on this point. They do not hesitate 
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to say that temporal power favored it as the safeguard of order, 
and they are ready to confess that the church did not suggest 
nor enforce these punishments of the state in the hope of strength- 
ening its own authority. Charlemagne, says the continuator of 
Velly, far from being jealous of the power of the bishops, thought 
it his interest to augment it, that it might serve as a counterpoise 
to the growing arrogance of his barons. Bred to the use of 
arms, and having the chief strength of the kingdom at their dis- 
posal, they often grew impatient under the just restraints of royal 
power. He therefore introduced not only into the schools he 
founded, but also into the ecclesiastical tribunals, whose jurisdic- 
tion he extended, and into the parliaments or general assemblies 
of the nation, new maxims as favorable to the church “as they 
were contrary to the rights of the sovereign.” Charlemagne, in 
granting these prerogatives to the bishops, knew full well that he 
was giving to the throne a new element, of strength that could 
spring from no other source. Additional security to his rights 
could hardly be “contrary to them.” 

The germs of this new policy were not of slow development. 
Kings and emperors, having communicated a portion of the 
civil and political power to bishops, and being interested in the 
execution of ecclesiastical sentences, enlarged the pains and pen- 
alties following excommunication. It soon became a general law 
in Europe that an excommunicated person, if he had not the dis- 
position to obtain absolution in a given time, was declared civilly 
accursed. He lost caste; his rights of citizenship were annulled ; 
he was proscribed and banished from society. Society was then 
sensitively Christian. It traced its whole life to a Christian su- 
pernatural root—the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. The church 
was his representative, clothed with his authority. The Chris- 
tian civil law of Europe, conforming itself to the legislation of 
the divine Founder of society, echoed his own doctrine: “ If any 
one will not hear the church, let him be to thee as a heathen or 
publican.” Long before the pontificate of St. Gregory VIL., to 
whom Protestant writers falsely attribute the invention of the 
temporal penalties of excommunication, civil law had sharpened 
its sword against public hardened transgressors of the laws of 
Christianity. For centuries before the .memorabie days of Hil- 
debrand it had not only been unsheathed but wielded with an 
unsurpassed severity. By the civil statutes of earlier times it 
was forbidden even to kindred and servants to hold any inter- 
course with any one whom the spiritual tribunal had condemned, 
except in what was indispensable for the support of his life. 
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This extreme rigor, inflicting death upon all civil and social 
rights, was solely the creation of the common law of Europe; it 
was strictly enforced upon public enemies of the commonwealth 
whenever they refused obstinately to release themselves from 
spiritual censure within the period determined by the laws or 
usages of each particular state. 

So far was the church from introducing these edicts into the 
body of European law for the extension of its own dominion 
that she was the first to oppose the severity of this discipline. 
When civil rulers would have made it Draconian her voice of 
charity was successfully raised to mitigate it in many points. 
Strange as it may sound in this age, that has falsely given to 
Gregory VII. all the features of the most unscrupulous tyrant 
in advancing the cause of spiritual despotism, he was most promi- 
nent among the pontiffs of the middle ages in abridging the civil 
and social disabilities which secular legislation decreed against 
the excommunicated. He threw the protection of papal power 
around the home of the worst criminal. He removed the pres- 
ence of the civil ban from the fireside. By a law enacted 
during his pontificate the wife, children, and servants, and all 
whose company would not encourage the excommunicated in his 
crimes, were allowed to associate with him. This decree was 
afterwards inserted in the body of canon law. A still greater 
mitigation of regal rigor was made by Martin V. in the Council 
of Constance. By pontifical rescript he smoothed away the 
sternest features of a discipline which civil law had enforced 
for centuries. In the face of remonstrances on the part of tem- 
poral rulers he commanded that unrestricted intercourse should 
be permitted with all who were not excommunicated publicly and 
by name. This is the present discipline of the church. There 
were many stages in the history of the mitigations of these pun- 
ishments. But at every stage it is the church which covers the 
outlaw with the mantle of mercy. It is the church that lifts its 
repelling, warning hand against the officers of the civil power. 
The general principle remained untouched that the obstinate 
and impenitent under the sentence of excommunication were lia- 
ble to be deprived of every temporal dignity. It remained be- 
cause it was the dictum of common law, which the church did 
not establish and had no power to abolish. It had a strength 
which the church could not destroy—the strength of custom and 
written law. 

It is a principle universally admitted that the public and pri- 
vate law of any community, in all that is of human and arbitrary 
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legislation, is manifest not only from written law but likewise 
from custom. Length of years and universal acceptance give to 
many a custom the form of law. Whether the notification of a 
law be made by writing or by proclamation of officers appointed 
for the purpose, or by universal tradition and practice, like the 
common law of England, is of little moment in determining the 
justice of the law. An immemorial custom approved or not ex- 
pressly condemned by the legislative power in any state has the 
force of law. Even when originating in error or abuse, but in 
process of time identified with the institutions and policy of a 
country, such a custom becomes an essential part of the common 
law of the people who have approved of the custom. The ap- 
proval need not be more marked than a silent acquiescence. As 
Montesquieu observes, such a custom could not have become 
universal if it had not been congenial to the usages of the people. 
A submission of centuries that utters no protest against a cus- 
tom elevates it to the dignity of law. This submission, unvaried 
by a single protest in the history of the middle ages against the 
right of affixing temporal penalties to excommunication, is an 
historical fact. When Gregory VII. excommunicated Henry 
IV. of Germany the boldest partisans of the emperor admitted 
the existence and justice of this principle. The only subject on 
which there was a division was whether a sovereign could be the 
object of a sentence which involved such consequences. This 
question was solved in the affirmative by the common law of the 
epoch. . That common law laid its hands not only upon the - 
banned baron, but claimed obedience from the wearer of the im- 
perial diadem. Imperial disloyalty to God and his church rent 
by the hands of civil law the vassal’s oath of loyalty to the 
crown ; and by the decision of the same judge, which civil society 
elected to settle dispute between king and subject, the stain of 
certain crimes upon the king’s soul was reflected in a stain upon 
the purple of Christian royalty, in the desecration and loss of 
kingly power. The same handwriting of justice that expelled 
the impenitent knight from his castle drove the contumacious 
emperor in disgrace from his throne. While it is.true that all 
nations of medizval Europe recognized this code of discipline, 
and prized it as the strongest curb on the lawlessness of human 
will sitting in high places, nowhere was the text of these laws 
so clear, so precise, so explicit in determining the punishment 
to be visited upon excommunicated royalty, as in Germany. 
The old Saxon love of liberty inherited from pagan times gave 
the sharpest edge to the laws which could punish the violators of 
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that liberty when every other protection was brittle as. glass and 
weak as reeds. These laws, prepared and adopted in the heart 
of the empire, were the most comprehensive and most effective 
Bill of Rights that any age has ever enjoyed. Comprehensive 
they certainly were when the head bound with gold must needs 
bow to their decision as well as his vassals. And surely they 
were effective when they won for oppressed peoples far more 
than all the boastful reformations and bloody revolutions of later 
times have been able to accomplish. They were really God’s 
gifts to humanity groaning from time to time under the lash of 
king or noble. And God's gifts are always without repentance. 
A popular appeal in those days against political wrong, unless 
supported by the anathema of the church, would have been as idle, 
as vain as the bleating of the lamb against the wolf, as the cry of 
the Irish against the butchery of Cromwell. It would only have 
whetted the tiger vengeance of many a medizval oppressor. The 
excommunicated who preyed upon society might not always be 
sincerely converted. But the fear of the civil penalties which 
followed in the train of spiritual condemnation stayed the ravag- 
ing hand and forced it to restore its stolen spoils to the weak 
and helpless. Some one has said that-justice may prevail in 
private but never in political life; otherwise the great nations 
would not fall into decay and their history one after another 
be written in the dust of death. But this saying is not univer- 
sally true. There was a time when political justice triumphed— 
in the middle ages, when ecclesiastical censures carried with 
them political consequences, when the crown of an unjust ruler 
weighed light as a feather against the rights of the meanest of 
his subjects. The laws of those times show that this is no exag- 
geration. Take the codes of Saxony and Suabia compiled in the 
thirteenth century, containing the ancient customs of the empire, 
that had crystallized by the process of time, under the watchful 
eye of the church, into imperial laws. The third chapter of this 
“Body of German Laws, containing the statutes enacted and 
ordained by the Roman emperors and electors, prescribing all 
that should be done or omitted for the sake of the. common peace 
promulgated by the holy empire and confirmed by the voice of 
antiquity,” conveys a clear idea of the salutary union of the two 
powers of the world in enforcing these peculiar laws. It im- 
presses the conviction that the declaration that these laws were 
made for the common peace is no arrogant, ill-supported preten- 
sion. We quote some of these laws at random: “If any one is 
excommunicated by the ecclesiastical judge, and continues in 
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that state for six weeks, he can be proscribed by the secular 
judge. If he be excommunicated before being proscribed for his 
crimes he must be absolved from the spiritual ban, if he be 
worthy, before civil proscription is removed. But neither the 
civil nor the ecclesiastical magistrate can release him from the 
proscription before he has made satisfaction for the fault for 
which either of the sentences was incurred. If a proscribed or 
excommunicated person cites any one before a civil tribunal thé 
summons can be disregarded, but if he himself is summoned he is 
bound to appear.” He who had become a public and obstinate 
malefactor was made a political pariah as well as a spiritual 
leper. No hereditary dignity, no official rank could screen him. 
Coats of mail could not ward off the civil death with which this 
arrow of justice was winged. There was no immunity to do 
wrong hedging any office; then a bold villain did not mock and 
avert justice with the trappings of exalted station. These laws 
were made so general as to be “no respecter of persons.” Jus- 
tice was ever blind to the glitter of high social position when it 
spoke through these civil-ecclesiastical laws. 

The legislation of England and France was substantially the 
same. The same plant of Catholic faith in different soils pro- 
duced the same fruit. According to Saxon law, an excommuni- 
cated person who took no Care to be absolved in forty days after 
his sentence was denounced to the king’s officers, who threw 
him into prison. If he persisted obstinately in his guilt for an 
entire year he was branded with infamy. If the offender was a 
baron or lord of any higher rank his vassals were released from 
their oath of allegiance, and his fiefs could be seized and held by 
his suzerain until he atoned for his crimes. Such was a decree 
of a Council of London held in 1342. A law of greater sternness 
against guilty magnates of the realm marked with the seal of 
spiritual judgment is recorded among the statutes of an assembly, 
composed of bishops, earls, and thegns, held at Lambeth in the 
preceding century. It would be difficult to magnify the coercive 
power of laws which could make the first-born of Godwin, the 
great king-maker in the Saxon days of England, a stranger in 
his native land, a criminal confessing his sacrilegious guilt to 
friend and foe, a weary, way-worn pilgrim seeking peace for his 
soul at the foot of Calvary’s mount and welcoming the extinc- 
tion of his justly incurred sentence in the silence of a foreign 
grave. Sweyn, heir of the powerful Godwin, surrounded by his 
men-at-arms and the adherents of his father’s house, could bid 
defiance to the armies of the Saxon kingdom ; no physical force 
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could stay the invasion which his burning vengeance excited; 
but civil justice, armed with the sacred power of Him who 
calmed in a moment the white-capped waves of Galilee, subdued 
his haughty will and furled his rebellious banner. 

In France, as in England, amid the din of arms these laws, 
and these alone, were never silent. The writings of the learned 
Ives of Chartres, the light of the West in the twelfth century, 
abound in proofs of the excellent results of this blending of the 
authority of crown and crosier, of sceptre and shepherd's crook, 
in repressing the worst classes of crime. Ina collection of laws 
in vigor in his time, published under the title of the Decretum, he 
declares that this discipline was invoked by the most intelligent, 
the wisest of the guardians of the public good. It was as 
healthy as it was universal. These laws he holds to be the out- 
growth of a sacred compact between the two powers of the 
state, mutually preserving and strengthening the highest in- 
terests of society. In a letter of this prelate to Laurence, a monk 
of La Charité, apparently written about the time of the excom- 
munication of King Philip of France by Urban II. on account 
of his scandalous marriage, he represents the canons relating to 
the excommunicated as the marriage of divine mercy and human 
justice. An ordinance published in 1228 by St. Louis of France 
indicates in a decisive manner the legislation prevailing in France 
on this point. It enjoins on all secular judges to enforce the 
temporal penalties enacted against the odstinate under sentence 
during a year. It is well to note the purpose expressed in the 
ordinance: “in order to bring back by the fear of chastisement 
those who were unmoved by the dread of divine justice.” “ We, 
therefore, command all our bailiffs,” says the text of the law, “to 
seize, at the expiration of a year, all the movable and immovable 
effects. of the excommunicated, and to. hold them until they are 
reconciled to the church.” In all regulations of similar kind 
which form the code called “ The Establishments of St. Louis,” in 
which Montesquieu, although reluctant to attribute all of them 
to the saintly sovereign of France, finds the most perfect and 
beneficent criminal code ever devised by human wisdom, there 
is one supreme aim—the reformation of the guilty. This refor- 
mation is sought by the surest path, as the discerning ‘Montes- 
quieu frankly testifies. In the light which the history of the 
early discipline of the church throws upon these later laws they 
lose all their rigor. Viewed in relation to the rights of the 
Christian society that accepted them, they shine amid the dark- 
ness of. feudal records with the splendor of the most perfect in- 
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vention of charity. No one can question that they were a miti- 
gation of the still more ancient discipline imposed upon public 
sinners. The latter subjected the guilty to the most painful and 
humiliating practices, which continued for many years. Nor was 
the spiritual ostracism revoked, as in the middle ages, when sat- 
isfactory signs of repentance were exhibited. Nor should it be 
forgotten’ that excommunication, with all its baneful effects, was, 
in the infancy of the church, incurred for far less grievous 
crimes. 

It is obvious to the most superficial thinker how beneficent to 
society were the consequences flowing from this discipline when 
applied to tyrannical princes. It was a power capable of enforc- 
ing submission upon the haughtiest autocrat when he would 
make his will override the laws of his kingdom. Their deposi- 
tion by the action of spiritual authority, while it was the only 
refuge for civil liberty, was nothing more than the application 
of prevailing jurisprudence. It had its wholesome root in some- 
thing stronger than custom approved by the pious and learned. 
It was a written principle of European, Christian law. No one 
was more competent, by his knowledge of history and jurispru- 
dence of the middle ages, to judge of the true and legitimate 
foundation of this law than the Protestant Leibnitz. Without 
indiscriminately approving every execution of the law of de- 
position against excommunicated princes, he maintains and 
proves by citations of civil laws that this authority rested upon 
the maxims and usages adopted by the sovereigns themselves. 
In the dissertation on the use of “ Public Acts,” which is the pre- 
face to the Codex Diplomaticus Juris Gentium, he says it must be 
confessed that the vigilance of the popes in the maintenance of 
ecclesiastical discipline, enforcing it upon all alike, arrested a mul- 
titude of disorders. The acceptance of a crown and the tem- 
poral effects of excommunication were made by law inseparable. 
Nothing was more common, says Leibnitz, referring to the 
treaty of’ Bretigny in 1360, than to see kings in their treaties 
submit themselves, as if it were an indisputable law, to the cen- 
sures and correction of the church. But it is principally in his 
treatise on the Right of Supremacy (“ De Jure Suprematus ”) that 
Leibnitz demonstrates that, while the sentence of excommunica- 
tion was entirely spiritual, it was the provision of civil law of 
the Roman Empire, the justice of which no humbied emperor 
could reasonably question, that dethroned him. It was the 
eurse which civil law pronounced on him on the day of his 
royal consecration, if he should prove faithless to the contract he 
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made with his subjects on the day of his royal consecration. No 
prince of the Christian commonwealth embracing all Europe 
could place himself, argues Leibnitz, beyond the reach of this 
civil ordinance. Its limit was the horizon of Christianity. The 
king’s privileges and his submission to this organic law were 
correlative. It was a power behind and higher than the throne, 
representing the people. As long as it existed it could be truly 
said that the voice of the people was the voice of God. The 
shadow of that power followed not only the feudatories or vas- 
sals of the Holy See, who owed to it obedience by its right of 
suzerainty, as some writers have argued, as some Gallicans have 
pretended, like Bossuet denying to the church anything more 
than a directive power in the deposition of princes. In Catholic 
days the title of Christian prince was something more than a 
sounding name. It carried with it, as Leibnitz observes, the 
obligation of homage to Jesus Christ—an homage that expressed 
itself in the official observance of every human right which the 
Gospel had secured to the meanest of his subjects. When any 
of these rights were invaded the prince was logically regarded 
as having forgotten his oath of fidelity to the religion which had 
clothed his subjects with the dignity of freemen. His deposition 
was involved in the very nature of the position which he had be- 
trayed and dishonored. Leibnitz is not blind to the benefits 
which the Christian world reaped from this Christian form of the 
body politic. He mourns over the disappearance of this close, 
well-regulated connection between things sacred and profane. 
He laments the death of that resistless avenger of tyranny 
which struck the guilty and saved the innocent victims of mis- 
rule. , 

In the place of this angel of mercy the modern world has 
been able to invent no other substitute but brutal, bloody revo- 
lution, inflicting new social wounds and healing none. Christen- 
dom has been torn into shreds. The Christian world, composed 
of Christian nations ligatured by Christian law, has become a 
wreck. In the sad ruin which heresy has made in the political 
world the law which rang out for centuries an appalling doom 
against abuse of royal authority was buried. Every element of 
political disorder sang a song of triumph over its grave. Kings, 
impatient of restraint, longing for the hour when their will 
would be sovereign law, when they could say, I am the state, 
read most clearly the advantages of such a victory. For the 
future they were hampered in the indulgence of passion or in the 
assumption of lawless authority only by parchments which the 
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sword could divide with impunity. Their subjects, ignorant of 
the chains they were forging for their own limbs, joined their 
rulers in the mockery of the strong-handed, divinely-constituted 
justice that had so long protected them. What power have they 
been able to evoke from the ruin to regain the rights they so 
madly cast away? We need not wait long for an answer. It 
comes to us from the thousand dens of European secret societies, 
schools of murder and rapine. The sign of the Son of Man has 
been contradicted and torn down. It has ceased to be a sign of 
terror to the rulers of the world. They tremble now only at the 
dagger and torch of the Nihilist. This is hardly a profitable 
exchange for a papal anathema that relieved enslaved subjects, 
humbled royal arrogance, adjusted all political relations, reform- 
ed broken social compacts, without weakening in the slightest 
degree the bonds of society, without impairing on the one hand 
the rights of rulers, or mutilating on the other the inherited 
liberties of the subject. It was the Catholic Church, and it alone, 
that could endow civil law with this power. By her unity she 
impressed upon political life the truth that all men are brethren, 
the human race one family, and rulers were only fathers of the 
people and must obey one Master and render an account toa 
supreme judge—God. By her sanctity the church reprobates 
all crimes. No sympathy, then, or union could exist between 
her and despotism, which is a foul infraction of the laws of God 
and man. On the one hand she enforces the precepts of reli- 
gion which condemn civil oppression; on the other she holds 
up to view the fate which awaits oppressors invoked by the cries 
of a down-trodden people. As fearless as she is sinless, she 
never quailed before human fury. She is the mother strong in 
the might of her affections, as she casts her long arms around her 
offspring to shield them from suffering and death. By her apos- 
tolicity she preserves the heritage of Jesus Christ and his apos- 
tles—the doctrines which they taught for the government of 
society in regard to the rights of the people and the duties of 

their rulers. All ages are before her eyes. She sees the causes 
of the prosperity and the ruin of nations. She loves no novel 
diplomacy or legislation which cannot be traced to the primitive 
laws of natural justice. If man’s policy effects changes in funda- 
mental laws which assail the liberties of manhood she points to 
a divine standard of right, to her divine Author. She calls upon 
all to abide by the divine decision of the Gospel, and she clings 
ever to its conservative principles. Vainly have unjust rulers 
essayed to break the chain of authority that binds her to the 
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past, or subject to their perverse will her teaching, that has al- 
ways been swift to condemn them. Embracing all nations as a 
teacher of divine moraljty, she has the right of inspection over 
the conduct of rulers in behalf of their subjects. In the vast 
dominion which she holds she pursues with sleepless eye the 
enemy of liberty. He cannot conceal from her vigilance his 
projects, and conspiracies, and outrages against the welfare of 
the people, nor escape the high and holy indignation which 
streams in burning anathemas from her lips to compel obedience 
to law. Watchful over all and over every land, the lordly and 
the lowly, the king who riots in rapine and the slave who is 
crushed beneath his iron foot, she lifts her voice first in prayer, 
then in command, finally in menace. She stretches forth her 
bénignant arms to embrace all classes of men, to improve the 
condition of the unhappy, and by her divine mediation to save 
the oppressed and confound the oppressor. “ Who is just with- 
out compulsion?” asks Aéschylus. And we ask, What was this 
rod of compulsion, and what is it to-day, for wicked kings or 
lawless revolutionists, but the Catholic Church? So reasoned 
Leibnitz in his letter to Grinaret, in which he regrets the ex- 
tinction of the temporal penalties of papal excommunication, the 
re-establishment of which, in his opinion, would revive political 
justice and restore the golden age. I would give my vote, he 
says, “ for the erection of a tribunal at Rome to decide the con- 
troversies of princes, and to make the pope president of it, as he 
formerly filled the office of judge of Christian kings.”’ 

Another Protestant, Eichhorn, son of the celebrated commen- 
tator of the Bible and professor of history in the University of 
Gdttingen, in his History of the German Empire and its Laws, sums 
up in the following manner the system of the public or common 
law of Europe on this subject in the middle ages: “ Christen- 
dom, which in virtue of the divine destiny of the church embraces 
all the nations of the earth, forms a whole whose welfare is con- 
fided to the care of a power which God himself has granted to 
certain persons. This power is of two kinds, spiritual and tem- 
poral. Both are confided to the pope in virtue of his office as 
vicar of Jesus Christ. It is from him, and consequently under 
his dependence and supervision, that the emperor, in his quality 
as visible head of the Christian commonwealth in temporals, and 
all princes in general, hold their power. . . . The church and 
state form but a single society, although they appear exteriorly 
to be two separate societies, and regulate their mutual relations 
as such by concordats or contracts.” To prove this exposé the 
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author cites the organic laws of the principal states of Europe in 
the middle ages. While we may not adopt his views on the ex- 
tent of papal power in temporals, his quotations of law in defence 
of his position should moderate the tone of sciolists, both Catho- 
lic and Protestant, who, without a tithe of the learning and with- 
out the slightest claim to the erudition of Leibnitz, hurl their 
smart sarcasms at the pope and his harmless thunderbolts. 

This class of shallow writers ought to be more astonished at 
the opinion of Voltaire in his Essai sur les Meurs : “ It appears to 
me that the princes who had a right to elect the emperor had 
also the right to depose him, and the making of the pope presi- 
dent of this tribunal was equivalent to acknowledging him the 
judge of the emperor and the empire.” A contemporary of Vol- 
taire, one whose animosity against the popes yielded in nothing 
to the philosopher of Ferney, could’ not help making the same 
avowal. ‘“ Unfortunately,” says he, “ nearly all sovereigns, by an 
inconceivable blindness, labored themselves to accredit, in public 
opinion, a weapon which had and could have no power but by 
the force of this opinion, They charged themselves with the 
execution of the sentence which stripped a sovereign of his states, 
and they submitted their own to the same jurisdiction.” But 
they did not submit d/indly to this jurisdiction. It was written 
in large, bold hand in every national code of Europe. That juris- 
diction was as solid and legitimate as the hereditary tenantry of 
crowns. As Mr. Freeman is forced to confess in his History of 
William Rufus, the Roman pontiff in those days “ seemed the one 
embodiment of right and law, the one shadow of God, left upon 
the earth in a world of force and foulness of life—a world where 
the civil sword was left in the hands of kings like William and 
Philip, and where an unemperor-like Henry still wielded it in 
defiance of anathemas.” That jurisdiction was a divine protec- 
tion thrown around society, which then wore the now forfeited 
dignity of being the one fold of Christ—a spiritual barrier de- 
fending its temporal life, too deep to be undermined by royal in- 
trigue, too strong to be shaken by royal threats. Against it the 
waves of royal iniquity beat only to be broken. 

In every historical anathema of the Holy See pronounced 
upon the possessors of temporal power human freedom found its 
voice. While the name of empire was preserved it was the ex- 
communicating power of the popes that made organized Euro- 
pean society a Christian republic in its highest and widest and 
most attractive meaning. In fact, the text of medizval laws 


more than once inserts this title. It was papal power that made 
VOL. XXXV.—42 
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a Christian commonwealth possible, as it was the doctrine of 
Christianity tracing all power on earth to a heavenly source that 
gave solid substance and enduring life to human liberty. In the 
spiritual and temporal order the highest freedom of man is to 
give obedience only to God. To subject soul or body to any 
authority less exalted is slavery. The Catholic Church was the 
first teacher to proclaim to the world that man, as man, has no 
right of dominion over his fellow-creature. The thunderbolt of 
papal excommunication, heard so often amid the raging social 
storms of medizval times, only enforced this golden truth of the 
Gospel. The insatiable selfishness of human power quailed before 
it. The American principle that rulers exist for the benefit of 
their subjects was not only born but was triumphant centuries 
before the “embattled farmers at Concord fired the shot heard 
round the world.” As the late Sage of Concord truly said, “ the 
Catholic Church during the middle ages was the democratic 
principle of Europe, for she lived by the love of the people.” 
Liberty never did exist except under the shadow of the cross. 
Equality has no home except at the altar on which the shadow 
of that cross falls. Fraternity is a dream or becomes a curse to 
humanity when it is not rooted in the charity which the divine 
Victim of the cross preached with the undying eloquence of his 
death. When the imperial substitutes for the Roman Czsar 
mocked the poor, the weak, the suffering in their helplessness, 
as Czsar sneered at the divine representative of afflicted hu- 
manity in Pilate’s hall, the Catholic Church secured for the op- 
pressed the rights that the Son of God had given to them as 
their heirloom, If the incarnate God had not appeared in the 
world liberty would not have been born. ‘Take the Catholic 
Church out of the world and liberty would sink into an eter 
nal grave. If Protestant nations are free it is because they once 
were Catholic. If a republic was built in this New World Ca- 
tholic principles were the architect. All that is good, and shape- 
ly, and beautiful in this new temple of liberty are the results 
of the long struggle between the Son of God and Cesar, the 
Vicar of Christ and medieval imperialism, the power of excom- 
munication and the power of royal lawlessness. The arm of God 
conquered with the weapon of excommunication, and liberty 
survived to bless ungrateful generations. Liberty will be a lost 
treasure when we forget that all power comes from God. That 
doctrine does not impair but fortifies all legitimate civil autho- 
rity. It rests the temporal order on a basis so strong, so en- 
during ‘that it mocks the tyranny of the one or the many, Cesar 
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or the mob. Withit is bound up all freedom of conscience and 
the free exercise of religion. Abandonit and religion sinks, as it 
has done wherever the principles of the Reformation prevailed, 
into a department of the state, and conscience is regulated by 
the bludgeon of the police. To revive the coarse, vulgar tyranny 
of pagan Sparta would not be a very creditable or cheering sign 
of progress. Yet to this political complexion must we come if 
God be not the source of all civil power. In this principle lies 
the whole difference and distinction between the strong dignity 
of a citizen and the helpless infamy of a state chattel. The Ame- 
rican character must undergo a sad transformation to prefer the 
latter condition. Before the American citizen ‘can reach that 
state of degeneracy not only the political past of this country 
must be forgotten, but a political earthquake like the French 
Revolution will have overturned the whole foundation of the 
republic. Then we shall have society without God. It will 
hardly be a gain, for infidelity will be glorified. 





DENIS FLORENCE MacCARTHY. 


So many of the great luminaries in the world of poetry have 
recently gone out that our eyes, dimmed at their eclipse, have 
not perceived the twinkling of some lesser light that ceased. A 
star of no mean order has set for ever, and to the long list of Ire- 
land’s losses must now be added that of her greatest poet since 
Moore. It would be ungrateful were these pages to make no 
mention of one whose pure Muse has sung the highest mysteries 
of the Christian faith and cheered his fellows in the hour of their 
country’s trials. 

Denis Florence MacCarthy was born at Dublin in 1817. He 
was admitted to the Irish bar, but never practised. He was ap- 
pointed by Dr. Newman professor of English literature in the 
Catholic University when it was first established, but he held the 
position for a few months only. His first poetical works were 
published in the Nation, founded at Dublin in 1842 by Mr. (now 
Sir) Charles Gavan Duffy. From 1848 to 1853 Mr. MacCarthy 
was a frequent contributor to the pages of the Dublin University 
Magazine. The first volume of his poetical works appeared in 
1850 under the title, Ballads, Poems, and Lyrics, original and 
translated (Dublin). This was followed some years,,later by 
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The Bell-Founder, and other Poems (London, 1857), consisting 
of a selection from the above volume, with but two new 
poems. The same year appeared at the same place Under- 
glimpses, and other Poems. These three modest volumes, long 
since out of print, together with some poems scattered through 
the pages of various periodicals, constitute all the poet’s origi- 
nal work.* His translations will be noticed hereafter. 

A glance at these volumes will convince the reader that Mr. 
MacCarthy’s genius is essentially lyrical, and that his works are 
conspicuous for their delicate fancy and musical rhythm. Only 
four of his poems are narrative in form, although tinged more or 
less by the lyrical spirit. These may be considered first, espe- 
cially as they are among the poet’s most popular and successful 
productions. 

The “ Bell-Founder” is a poetical version of the well-known 
legend of the “ Bells of Limerick Cathedral.” Near Florence, 
in the vale of Elsa, lived Paolo, the young bell-founder, who is 
plighted to the fair Francesca. The days of betrothment are 
over, and now “two faces look joyfully out from the purple-clad 
trellis of vines.” The bell-founder prospers, broad lands lie 
about his cottage, young footsteps trip lightly around, and the 
grateful Paolo vows eight silver-toned bells to the Church of 
Our Lady that stands at the head of the vale. The casting of 
the bells is described in a brief passage that may be compared 
not unfavorably with the similar scene in Schiller’s great poem: 


“In the furnace the dry branches crackle, the crucible shines as with 
gold, i 

As they carry the hot, flaming metal in haste from the fire to the mould; 

Loud roar the bellows, and louder the flames as they shrieking escape, 

And loud is the song of the workmen who watch o’er the fast-filling 
shape ; 

To and fro in the red-glaring chamber the proud master anxiously moves, 

And the quick and the skilful he praiseth, and the dull and the laggard re- 
proves ; 

And the heart in his bosom expandeth as the thick, bubbling metal up- 
swells, 

For like to the birth of his children he watcheth the birth of the bells.” 


Then the firm, sandy moulds are broken and the bells are 
brought to the convent church that stands on the cliff overhead. 
Inexpressible was the rapture “the deep cadence of the bells 


* It was Mr, MacCarthy’s intention as long ago as 1868 to publish a new edition containing 
all of his uncollected pieces, but this purpose was, for some reason, never carried out. 
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bore to the old campanaro reclining in the shade of his vine- 
covered door.” 


“And thus round the heart of the old man, at morning, at noon, and at 
eve, 

The bells, with their rich woof of music, the network of happiness weave. 

They ring in the clear, tranquil evening, and lo! all the air is alive, 

As the sweet-laden thoughts come, like bees, to abide in his heart asa 
hive. 

They blend with his moments of joy, as the odor doth blend with the 
flower; 

They blend with his light-falling tears, as the sunshine doth blend with the 
shower. 

As their music is mirthful or mournful, his pulse beateth sluggish of 
fast, 

And his breast takes its hue, like the ocean, as the sunbeams or shadows 
are Cast.” 


Alas! “feuds fell like a plague upon Florence” and “the 
war-demon swept o’er the vale.” Paolo’s children, grown to 
manhood, perished in the thick of the fight, and his darling Fran- 
cesca lay down full of love by their side in the tomb. The church 
was levelled in the dust and the sweet-sounding bells borne 
away by the hand of sacrilege. The old campanaro had but one 
dream—“ to seek up and down through the world for the sound 
of his magical bells.” He wanders through Italy, to the shrine 
of Loretto, to Rome and Tivoli. 


“ He listens when matins and vesper-bells toll, 
But their sweetest sounds grate on his ear, and their music is harsh to his 
soul.” 


He sails away to Santiago in Spain; but again his hopes are 
blighted, and he goes on board a bark bound for Erin and soon 
enters the Shannon: 


“And now the fair city of Limerick spreads out on the broad bank below. | 

Still nearer and nearer approaching, the mariners look o’er the town ; 

The old man sees naught but St. Mary’s square tower, with its battlements 
brown. 

He listens, As yet all is silent ; but now, with a sudden surprise, 

A rich peal of melody rings from that tower through the clear evening 
skies ! 


“One note is enough. His eye moistens; his heart, long so withered 
outswells : 


He has found them, the sons of his labors—his musical, magical bells ! 


> 
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At each stroke all the bright past returneth ; around him the sweet Arno 
shines: 

His children, his darling Francesca, his purple-clad trellis of vines! 

Leaning forward, he listens, he gazes ; he hears in that wonderful strain 

The long-silent voices that murmur, ‘ Oh! leave us not, father, again!’ 


Tis granted—he smiles ; his eye closes ; the breath from his white lips hath 
fled : 


The father has gone to his children—the old campanaro is dead !” 


In “ Alice and Una” we have an Irish legendary tale with 
fairies and a phantom horse. The hero, Maurice, is led to his 
beloved by a gentle fawn, the fairy Una in disguise, who rescues 
the daring hunter when the Phooka Horse carries him to the 
abode of the fairies, where, like Tannhiauser in the Venusberg, he 
forgets his earthly love. The poem opens with a fine apostro- 
phe to the pleasant time when the world was fresh and golden 
and the earth peopled with graceful spirit-people. The descrip- 
tion of Alice shows the author's fondness for rhyme and his 
great ability in using it: 

“ Alice was a chieftain’s daughter, and, though many suitors sought her, 

She so loved Glengariff’s water that she let her lovers pine ; 

Her eye was beauty’s palace, and her cheek an ivory chalice, 

Through which the blood of Alice gleamed soft as rosiest wine, 


And her lips like lusmore blossoms which the fairies intertwine, 
And her heart a golden mine.” 


“ The Foray of Con O’Donnell” is a stirring ballad of border 
raids and rude chivalric deeds. An aged bard sings at Con's 
table the praises of MacDonnell’s wife, steed, and hound, and 
Con swears that all three shall be his. The band of Con takes 
MacDonnell’s castle by surprise and Con’s oath is kept. Con’s 
conscience smites him on his return, and he reflects: 


“Tf I behold my kinsmen slain, 
My barns devoid of golden grain, 
How can I curse the pirate crew 
For doing what this hour I do?” 


and he nobly sets at liberty his prisoners and restores a hundred: 
fold the plunder his band had taken. 

We have left to the last the longest and most important of 
MacCarthy’s narrative poems, “ The Voyage of St. Brendan.” 
Few medizval legends have enjoyed greater favor than that of 
the Irish monk who sailed away to the west and saw strange 
sights and found new lands; the fame of which long lured the 
bold navigator to perilous voyages. In MacCarthy’s poem the 
bold monk relates his exploits to his nurse, St. Ita, and tells how 
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“he-grew to manhood by the western wave, among the mighty 
mountains on the shore.” His occupation was 


“Time’s unheeding, unreturning flight 
And the great world that lies beyond the grave.” 


The monk dreamed of a more sunny clime beyond the waste 
of waters at his feet, and thought he saw the enchanted isle, 
_Hy-Brasail, which, once touched by a spark of earthly fire, 
would remain fixed and no longer fade and be lost in an azure 
grave. Then angels came and whispered: 


“This is no phantom of a frenzied brain— 
God shows this land from time to time to tempt 
Some daring mariner across the main: 
By thee the mighty venture must be made, 
By thee shall myriad souls to Christ be won! 
Arise, depart, and trust to God for aid!’ 
I woke, and kneeling cried, ‘ His will be done 


After this Brendan sailed away to the blessed Enda, “ beneath 
whose eyes, spread like a chart, lay all the isles of that remotest 
shore,” and the pious father told him all he knew, and Brendan 
made ready his wicker boat covered with ox-skins, chose his 
companions from the good monks, and waited for the wind to 
leave the shore. 

The third canto describes the voyage of the pious sailors as 
they prayed and sang, or “some brother drew from memory’s 
store 


“Some chapter of life’s misery or bliss, 
Some trial that some saintly spirit bore 
Or else some tale of passion, such as this:” 


and then follows the beautiful legend of “ The Buried City ” seen 
by the hero from his bark: 


“ And now the noon in purple splendor blazed, 
The gorgeous clouds in slow procession filed ; 
The youth leaned o’er with listless eyes, and gazed 
Down through the waves on which the blue heavens smiled. 
What sudden fear his gasping breath doth drown? 
What hidden wonder fires his startled eyes ? 
Down in the deep, full many a fathom down, 
A great and glorious city buried lies. 


“ Beneath the graceful arch the river flowed, 
Around the walls the sparkling waters ran, 
The golden chariot rolled along the road— 
All, all was there except the face of man. 
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The wondering youth had neither thought nor word : 
He felt alone the power and will to die ; 

His little bark seemed like an outstretched bird 
Floating along that city’s azure sky.” 


When the brother had finished his tale a glorious isle with pur. 
ple hills and sunbright peaks gleamed on their gladdened sight. 
This isle was known as the Paradise of Birds, and the poet 
paints in gorgeous colors the feathered dwellers in that happy - 


home: 


“ Oft, in the sunny mornings, have I seen 
Bright-yellow birds, of a rich lemon hue, 
Meeting in crowds upon the branches green, 
And sweetly singing all the morning through ; 
And others, with their heads grayish and dark, 
Pressing their cinnamon cheeks to the old trees, 
And striking on the hard, rough, shrivelled bark, 
Like conscience on a bosom ill at ease. 


“ And diamond birds chirping their single notes, 
Now ’mid the trumpet-flower’s deep blossoms seen, 
Now floating brightly on with fiery throats, 
Small-winged emeralds of golden green ; 
And other larger birds with orange cheek, 
A many-color-painted, chattering crowd, 
Prattling for ever with their curvéd beaks, 
And through the silent woods screaming aloud.” 


Brendan and his companions tarried not, but sailed on and 
came at last to the Promised Land, which is described in a pas- 
sage of great beauty. For fifteen days they wandered through 
this land, and reached at length “a mighty stream whose broad, 
bright waves flowed from the east to west.” They were about 
to cross its placid tide when an angel on their vision broke and 
thus addressed Brendan : 





“ Father, return ; thy mission now is o’er: 
God, who did call thee here, now bids thee go. 
Return in peace unto thy native shore, 
And tell the mighty secrets thou dost know. 
But in the end upon that land shall fall 
A bitter scourge, a lasting flood of tears, 
When ruthless tyranny shall level all 
The pious trophies of its earlier years ; 
Then shall this land prove thy poor country’s friend, 
And shine, a second Eden, in the West; 
Then shall this shore its friendly arms extend, 
And clasp the outcast exile to its breast.” 
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We have bestowed much space upon this beautiful poem, be- 
cause it is, in many respects, the author’s finest production, and 
because it affords a very happy treatment, it seems to us, of a 
medizval theme—a treatment that might be followed with profit 
by our own poets in these days, when so many lessons are still to 
be learned from that period. 

Before passing to the purely lyrical poems we must ‘pause a 
moment at the noble ode on the death of the Earl of Belfast, a 
gifted young nobleman, who died at Naples in his twenty-sixth 
year. The ode in question was recited at the unveiling of a 
statue of the earl at Belfast in 1855. The proem contains some 
beautiful anapzests and shows MacCarthy’s great command of 
his language—a gift that shines forth pre-eminently in his Spanish 
translations. It begins: 


“ Maidens of Italy, 
Napoli’s daughters, 
Send the sad requiem 
Over the waters.” 


The ode proper is a song of Italian maidens, the response to the 
invocation of the proem. 

lf-we turn to the purely lyrical poems we shall find them 
marked by the same smoothness of diction and delicate fancy. 
They are full of charming pictures, as in “ The Pilgrims” : 


“ See yonder little lowly hut, 

Begirt with fields of fresh-mown hay, 

Whose friendly doorway, never shut, 
Invites the passing beams to stay ; 

Upon its roof the wall-flower blooms, 
With fragrant lip and tawny skin, 

And through the porch the pea perfumes 
The cooling breeze that enters in, 


“ Sweet-scented, pearly hawthorn boughs 

Are in the hedges all around ; 

Sweet, milky, fragrant, gentle cows 
Are grazing o’er the dewy ground ; 

The rich laburnum’s golden hair 
O’erhangs the lilac’s purple cheek, 

While, stealing through the twilight air, 
Their hives the honey-plunderers seek.” 


The following beautiful one is from “ The Meeting of the Flow- 
ers”: 
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“ Nor was the Marigold remiss, 
But told how in her crown of gold 
She sat, like Persia’s king of old, 
High o’er the shores of Salamis ; 





“ And saw, against the morning sky, 
The white-sailed fleets their wings display ; 
And, ere the tranquil close of day, 

Fade, like the Persian’s, from her eye.” 


In “ The Progress of the Rose”’ we have this beautiful stanza : 


“ At first she lived and reigned alone: 
No lily-maidens yet had birth ; 
No turbaned tulips round her throne 
Bowed with their foreheads to the earth.” 


The two poems just mentioned form part of a cycle denominat- 
ed “ Underglimpses’”’ and devoted to the various phases of the 
year. Especially beautiful are the ones entitled “The Spirit of 
the Snow ” and “ The Year-King.” In the former the varying ef- 
fects of the snow are portrayed with a master’s hand ; in the lat- 
ter the hackneyed theme of the old year’s death is treated under 
the novel representation of a monarch’s life, in which the diffe- 
rent ages are the seasons. The last poem of the cycle, “ The 
Bridal of the Year,” contains a fine description of the poet : 


“ But who is this with tresses flowing, 
Flashing eyes and forehead glowing, 
From whose lips the thunder-music 

Pealeth o’er the listening lands ? 
‘Tis the first and last of preachers— 
First and last of priestly teachers ; 
First and last of those appointed 
In the ranks of the anointed ; 

With their songs like swords to sever 

Tyranny and Falsehood’s bands! 
Tis the Poet—sum and total 

Of the others, 

With his brothers, 
In his rich robes sacerdotal, 
Singing from his golden psalter.” 


Another side of the same character is portrayed in “ Fatal 
Gifts”: 


“The Poet’s heart is a fatal boon, 

And fatal his wondrous eye, 
And the delicate ear, 
So quick to hear, 

Over the earth and sky, 
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Creation’s mystical tune! 

Soon, soon, but not too soon, 
Does that ear grow deaf and that eye grow dim, 
And Nature becometh a waste for him 

Whon, born for another sphere, 

Misery hath shipwrecked here.” 


A very touching expression of the poet’s own feelings is to be 
found in “ Truth in Song”: 


“T cannot sing, I cannot write 
To show that I can write and sing— 
I cannot for a cause so slight 
Command my Ariel’s dainty wing: 
Not for the dreams of cultured youth, 
Nor praises of the lettered throng; 
Ah! no, I string the pearls of song 
But only on the chords of truth.” 


The poet’s intense sympathy with nature which manifested 
itself in the cycle above mentioned is found in some beautiful de- 
tached poems, one of which, “Summer Longings,” is perhaps 
MacCarthy’s best-known work. We have space but for the first 
and last stanzas : 


“ Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May— 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles 
Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 
Scent the dewy way. - 
Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 


“ Waiting sad, dejected, weary, 
Waiting for the May. 
Spring goes by with wasted warnings, 
Moonlit evenings, sunbright mornings ; 
' Summer comes, yet dark and dreary 
Life still ebbs away. 
Man is ever weary, weary, 
Waiting for the May!” 


The same thought is continued and the poet’s longing answer- 
ed in “Sweet May”: 


“The summer is come! the summer is come! 
With its flowers and its branches green, 
Where the young birds chirp on the blossoming boughs, 
And the sunlight struggles between ; 
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And like children over the earth and sky 
The flowers and the light clouds play ; 
But never before to my heart or eye 
Came there ever so sweet a May 
As this— 
Sweet May! sweet May!” 





In the last stanza is given the reason for this revulsion in the 
poet’s feeling : 


“ For ah! the beloved at length has come, 
Like the breath of May from afar, 
And my heart is lit with her gentle eyes, 
As the heavens by the evening star.” 


.We have left ourselves but little space to devote to MacCar- 
thy’s national poems. These, few in number and written be- 
tween 1843-49, display a pure patriotism and broad liberality, 
and contain lessons that might well be heeded to-day. 


“Oh! the orator’s voice is a mighty power, 

As it echoes from shore to shore, 

And the fearless pen has more sway o’er men 
Than the murderous cannon’s roar! 

What burst the chain far over the main, 
And brightens the captive’s den? 

’Tis the fearless pen and the voice of power. 
Hurrah for the Voice and Pen! 

Hurrah! 

Hurrah for the voice and pen! 


“Oh! these are the swords with which we fight, 
The arms in which we trust, 
Which no tyrant hand will dare to brand, 
Which time cannot dim or rust ! 
When these we bore we triumphed before, 
With these we'll triumph again ; ; 
And the world will say no power can stay 
The Voice and the fearless Pen! 
Hurrah! 
Hurrah for the voice and pen!” 


The admonition, “Cease to do evil, learn to do well,” cut in 
the stone above the entrance of the penitentiary where O’Con- 
nell and the other political prisoners were confined in 1844, 
inspired the poet with some stirring lines addressed to the 
Liberator : 
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“If haply thou art one of genius vast, 
Of generous heart, of mind sublime and grand, 
Who all the springtime of thy life hast passed 
Battling with tyrants for thy native land; 
If thou hast spent thy summer, as thy prime, 
The serpent brood of bigotry to quell, 
Repent, repent thee of thy hideous crime— 
‘ Cease to do evil, learn to do well!’” 


One of the earliest and most popular of MacCarthy’s poems 
is the ballad, if it may so be called, of “The Pillar Towers of 
Ireland ”’ : 


“The pillar towers of Ireland, how wondrously they stand 
By the lakes and rushing rivers through the valleys of our land! 
In mystic file, through the isle, they lift their heads sublime— 
These gray old pillar temples, these conquerors of time ! 


“The names of their founders have vanished in the gloom, 
Like the dry branch in the fire or the body in the tomb; 
But to-day, in the ray, their shadows still they cast— 
These temples of forgotten gods, these relics of the past ! 
“How many different rites have these gray old temples known ! 
To the mind what dreams are written in these chronicles of stone! 
What terror and what error, what gleams of love and truth, 
Have flashed from these walls since the world was in its youth! 


“ Where blazed the sacred fire, rung out the vesper bell, 
Where the fugitive found shelter became the hermit’s cell ; 
And hope hung out its symbol to the innocent and good, 
For the Cross o’er the moss of the pointed summit stood ! 


“There may it stand for ever, while this symbol doth impart 
To the mind one glorious vision, or one proud throb to the heart ; 
While the breast needeth rest May these gray old temples last, 
Bright prophets of the future, as preachers of the past!” 


Under the head of political and occasional poems may be 
mentioned, in conclusion, the odes for the O’Connell Centenary 
in 1876 and the Centenary of Moore in 1879, recited before im- 
mense audiences with great enthusiasm. As we have said before, 
all the above poems are buried ina few rare volumes or scattered 
through the pages of periodicals. The worthiest monument his 
much-loved countrymen could raise to his memory would be a 
complete edition of his original poems. 

In the volume of Ballads, Poems, and Lyrics, published in. 1850, 
appeared a number of translations from the French, Italian, Span- 
ish,and German. These were distinguished by their grace and 
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fidelity, and showed the wide range of the poet's reading. Some 
years earlier MacCarthy’s attention had been directed to Calde. 
ron by Shelley’s translation of some scenes from “ El] Magico Pro- 
digioso,” and in 1847 appeared his first labors in a field he was 
afterwards to cultivate with such success. That year he pub- 
lished in Duffy’s /rish Catholic Magazine (Dublin, vol. i.) an intro- 
ductory essay with scenes from “ El Purgatorio de San Patricio.” 
From 1848 to 1852 he contributed to the Dublin University Maga- 
sine analyses of five other plays with occasional translations.* In 
1853 these five plays and the one above mentioned were published 
in a complete translation, under the title, “ Dramas of Calderon, 
Tragic, Comic, and Legendary. Translated from the Spanish, prin- 
cipally in the metre of the original. London: C. Dolman, 1853. 
2 vols. 16mo.” In 1858 MacCarthy published in the A//antis (a 
register of literature and science conducted by members of the 
Catholic University of Ireland) “the only complete version that 
has ever appeared in English” of one of Calderon's autos sacra- 
mentales. This auto,“ The Sorceries of Sin” (Los Encantos de la 
Culpa), was republished two years later together with two of 
Calderon’s secular plays, “Love the Greatest Enchantment” 
and “The Devotion of the Cross” (London: Longmans, 1861, 
4to).+ In this volume the Spanish text was printed side by side 
with the translation. MacCarthy’s interest in the autos of Cal- 
deron grew and resulted in a valuable, charming volume with 
the somewhat misleading title, “ Mysteries of Corpus Christi. 
From the Spanish. Dublin, 1867.” This work contained trans- 
lations of two complete autos, ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast’’ and “ The 
Divine Philothea,” and the first scene of another, “The Poison 
and the Antidote,” together with an elaborate introduction and 
essay from the German and Spanish of Lorinser and Pedroso. 
This volume was followed by “ Zhe Two Lovers of Heaven: 
Chrysanthus and Daria. From the Spanish of Calderon. Dublin, 
1870.” This translation is dedicated to our own Longfellow in 
two beautiful sonnets recording days spent together in Rome. 
MacCarthy’s last work in this field appeared in 1873—Ca/deron's 
Dramas: “The Wonder-Working Magician,” “Life is a 
Dream,” “The Purgatory of St. Patrick” + (London: H. S. 


* Dublin University Magazine, vol, xxxii. pp. 1, '518; vol. xxxiv. p. 139; vol. xxxviii. p. 
325; vol. xxxix, p. 33. 

+ My copy has a second title-page: 7hree Dramas of Calderon. From the Spanish, Dub- 
lin: W. B. Kelly. 1870. 

+ This version of ‘‘ The Purgatory of St. Patrick” is, with the exception of a few unimpor- 
tant lines, an entirely new translation, and not a reprint of the version of 1853. 
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King & Co.) This mere enumeration of labors extending over 
nearly thirty years would naturally beget in our minds respect 
for the author’s industry—a respect which is greatly enhanced 
on comprehending the difficulties with which he had to deal and 
which he successfully overcame. 

Calderon’s plays, it is hardly necessary to say, are all in verse 
of various metres. The one most frequently employed, and 
which, so to speak, constitutes the woof of the fabric, is the eight- 
syllable trochaic verse ending in the asonante, or vowel rhyme.* 
The difficulty which presented itself in translating this verse was 
twofold: first, the genius of our language is iambic and not 
trochaic ; and, secondly, the asonante rhyme is almost impercep- 
tible to the English ear, even in Spanish verse, where the vowel- 
sounds are more open and where a greater variety in this 
species of verse is possible than in English. Some attempts had 
been made to reproduce this exotic form in English, but the 
results were not of a character to encourage Mr. MacCarthy, 
who, in his first translations, substituted for it the unrhymed 
trochaic of eight syllables, sometimes varying it with monosylla- 
bic terminating lines, sometimes increasing the number of sylla- 
bles, and in one play alternating the unrhymed trochaics with 
rhymed lines. He even went so far as to introduce blank verse 
in one or two scenes, although he acknowledged that “this noble 
measure is, generally speaking, quite unsuited to the lyrical form 
and spirit of Calderon’s poetry.” In the introduction to the 
auto, “ The Sorceries of Sin” (in the A¢/antis), partly reproduced 
in the preface to the Three Dramas of Calderon, MacCarthy 
changed his opinion and says: “ Yet this ‘ghost of a rhyme,’ as 
Dr. Trench calls it, is better than none at all, and I have found 
from my own experience that an inflexible determination to re- 
produce it, at whatever trouble, even though with imperfect 
success, enables the translator more closely to render the mean- 
ing of the original, and saves him from the danger of being 
tempted into diffuseness by the facilities for expansion which an 
uncontrolled system of versification supplies.” To this rule 
MacCarthy henceforth firmly adhered, allowing himself only the 
slight liberty of substituting for a certain Spanish asonante an- 
other less rare and more perceptible English one. That he was 
wise in this determination we think cannot be denied. In no 
other way was it possible to give the English reader a correct 

*The asonante may be single, double, or even treble, consisting in the similarity of the 


vowels, beginning with the last accented one in the line. Desdénm and cruél, famésa and déca, 
dlamo and pdjaro, are examples of the three classes, the last of which is very rare. 
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idea of Calderon’s form; and in this case the form was of su- 
preme importance. As to his reproduction of the spirit of the 
original, and the extraordinary fidelity of his versions, there can 
be no doubt whatever. 

We have been guided in our selection of a few specimens of 
MacCarthy’s translations by a desire to show his reproduction 
of characteristic Spanish forms, and also to give passages which 
offered some attraction in themselves. The first passage is from 
“ Love the Greatest Enchantment” (pp. 88, 89), and is mentioned 
with great approbation by Mr. Longfellow in a letter to the 
translator : 


“ You scarce had gone when near 
The margin of a lake, that crystal-clear 
Seemed a smooth mirror for the beauteous spring, 
A heron rose ; so sudden its quick wing 
Bore it amid the sky elate and proud 
That at one moment it was bird and cloud, 
And ’twixt the wind and fire 
(Would that such courage had my heart’s desire !) 
So interposed itself that its bold wings, 
Wheeling alternate near, 
Now the diaphanous, now the higher sphere, 
Were burnt or froze, 
As down they sank or upward soaring rose, 
In all the fickleness of fond desire, 
Now in the air and now amid the fire. 
An emblem, as it were, 
This heron was, betwixt each opposite sphere, 
Of one who is both cowardly and bold, 
Can burn with passion and yet freeze with cold, 
And 'twixt the air and fire still doubts his place.” * 


The following soliloquy occurs in “ Life is a Dream,” and is 
one of the gems of that wonderful production. The form is the 
redondilla, or eight-syllable trochaic verse, the first and fourth, 
and second and third, lines rhyming. This is, after the asonante, 
the most favorite form in the Spanish drama: 


“. .. Since ’tis plain, 
In this world’s uncertain gleam, 
That to live is but to dream: 
Man dreams what he is, and wakes 
Only when upon him breaks 
Death’s mysterious morning beam. 


*The metre of this extract is known as the si/va, a mixture of seven and eleven syllable 
thymed iambics, with no division into stanzas, It occurs frequently in Calderon’s dramas. 
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The king dreams he is a king, 

And in this delusive way 

Lives and rules with sovereign sway ; 
All the cheers that round him ring, 
Born of air, on air take wing. 


And the rich man dreams of gold, 
Gilding cares it scarce conceals, 
And the poor man dreams he feels 
_ Want, and misery, and cold. 
Dreams he, too, who rank would hold, 
Dreams who bears toil’s rough-ribbed hands, 
Dreams who wrong for wrong demands, 
And in fine, throughout the earth, 
All men dream, whate’er their birth, 
And yet no one understands. 
What is life? ’Tis but a madness. 
What is life? A thing that seems, 
A mirage that falsely gleams, 
Phantom joy, delusive rest, 
Since is life a dream at best, 
And even dreams themselves are dreams.” 


We must hasten, however, to the most characteristic form, 
the asonante. This occurs in two forms in Calderon, the single 
and double. In translating the former Mr. MacCarthy has al- 
lowed himself the slight liberty of adding consonants, although 
rigidly preserving the original asonante. 

The following example is from the auto of the “ Divine Philo- 
thea,” and contains a curiously-worked-out metaphor that re- 
minds one of Bunyan’s “ Holy War”: 


“You will think the metaphor, 

’Twixt a castle of defence 

And the human body, doubtful, 
But a strange coincidence 

You will find they both exhibit 
If you look to either sense. 

In all strongly guarded places, 
From the outward battlements 

To the central fort, the earthwork 
Made of clay its form presents, 

Seeming almost the whole structure ; 
If, then, as it is, of earth 

Is the human body fashioned, 
And the castle’s circling girth 

Made but of the same material, 
In this unity of birth 

VOL, XXXV.—43 
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All must see a certain likeness, 
Whatsoe’er may be its worth. 

Then as to the guard, whatever 
Ammunition of defence 

That a castle needs, the body 
Hath as well: Intelligence 

Sits presiding o’er the council, 
Which takes up its residence 

In the brain’s secluded chamber, 
And the body rules from thence ; 

War, too, hath its proper council, 
Of whose board in permanence, 

Like a general commanding, 
Is the heart the President, 

To whose orders the remaining 
War-troop ever are attent ; 

Like a body-guard around him 
They their faithful breasts present, 

Thinking only of his service, 
On no other thing intent.” 





Then follows a description of the sentinels Sight and Hear- 
ing, directed by Faith, who commands Smell also. Taste is 
the warden of the castle, the provent of which is supplied by 
Touch. 

As an example of the double asonante we have selected a 
passage from the auto of “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” containing a 
highly poetic description of the Deluge and the building of the 
Tower of Babel. The vowels in the Spanish are x a, as in for- 
tuna, justa, dura, etc. In the English the vowels used very 
nearly represent the same sound, ~ e being the predominant ones, 
as subject, thunder, trizmphant, etc. 


“ Calmly was the world enjoying, 
In its first primeval summer, 
The sweet harmony of being, 
The repose of perfect structure ; 
Thinking in its inner thought 
How from out a mass so troubled, 
Which by poesy is called 
Chaos, and by Scripture Nothing, 
Was evolved the face serene 
Of this azure face unsullied 
Of pure sky, extracting thus, 
In a hard and rigorous combat, 
From its lights and from its shadows, 
The soft blending that resulteth 
From the earth and from the waters. 
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First began a dew as soft 

As those tears the golden sunrise 
Kisseth from Aurora’s lids ; 

Then a gentle rain, as dulcet 

As those showers the green earth drinks 
In the early days of summer; 

From the clouds then water-lances, 
Darting at the mountains, struck them : 
In the clouds their sharp points shimmered, 
On the mountains rang their butt-ends; 
Then the rivulets were loosened, 
Roused to madness ran their currents, 
Rose to rushing rivers, then 

Swelled to seas of seas :—O Summit 

Of all Wisdom! thou alone 

Knowest how thy hand can punish, 
Drinking without thirst, the globe 

Made lagoons and lakes unnumber’d ; 
Then a mighty sea-storm rushed 
Through the rents and rocky ruptures 
By whose mouths the great earth yawns, 
When its breath resounds and rumbles 
From internal caves.” 


The above is but a fragment of a long passage remarkable for 
its poetic beauty. 
MacCarthy’s translations were received with the greatest 
favor by the foremost Spanish scholars of the day. Mr. Tick- 
nor says, speaking of the volume Three Dramas, etc.: “It is, I 
think, one of the boldest attempts ever made in English verse. 
It is, too, as it seems to me, remarkably successful. Not that 
asonantes can be made fluent and graceful in English verse, or 
easily perceptible to an English ear, but that the Spanish air and 
character of Calderon are so happily and strikingly preserved. 
... In the present volume Mr. MacCarthy has far surpassed 
all he had previously done; for Calderon is a poet who, when- 
ever he is translated, should have his very excesses and extrava- 
gances, both in thought and manner, fully produced in order to 
give a faithful idea of what is grandest and most distinctive in 
his genius. Mr. MacCarthy has done this, I conceive, to a de- 
gree which I had previously supposed impossible. Nothing, I 
think, in the English language will give us so true an impression 
of what is most characteristic of the Spanish drama, perhaps I 
ought to say of what is most characteristic of Spanish poetry 
generally.” Mr. Longfellow, a profound Spanish scholar, and 
a translator of the highest order, as the readers of the Coplas de 
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Manrique know, says: “It seems as if Calderon himself were 
behind you whispering and suggesting.” Mr. MacCarthy’s la- 
bors in Spanish met with still more flattering and substantial 
recognition than the mere praise of delighted readers. He was 
elected a member of the Spanish Academy—an honor rarely be- 
stowed—and last year that body presented him with a medal 
struck in commemoration of the bi-centenary of Calderon's 
death, as a token of their “gratitude and appreciation ” of his 
translations of the great poet’s works. 

MacCarthy’s Spanish studies brought him into correspon. 
dence with several American scholars. Mr. Ticknor he never 
met, but Mr. Longfellow, whom he desired greatly to see, he met 
in Rome, and he commemorated this meeting in the two beauti- 
ful sonnets prefixed to Zhe Two Lovers of Heaven. Mr. Long- 
fellow spoke with delight of the many charming qualities 
of the Irish poet, and treasured their meeting as one of the 
pleasantest episodes of his journey. To Mr. Bradford, of Bos. 
ton, an accomplished Spanish scholar, Mr. MacCarthy was in- 
debted for a copy of the former’s MS. index to Clemencin’s edi- 
tion of Don Quijote,and he says of it in a private letter: “I 
value it as one of the most interesting volumes I possess.” 

It is for those who knew him more intimately to speak of his 
personal character. A writer in the Dublin Freeman's Journal 
says: “It is no exaggeration to say that no more genial or de- 
lightful companion has existed in our time. He was the very 
soul of brightness and gayety, and his wit was as unfailing as it 
was natural and unforced. His early friends and the friends he 
made through life remained his friends to their last hour or his, 
and he never had an enemy that we heard of.” His love for his 
native country was never weakened by his interest and labors in 
a foreign literature. While in France a friend sent him an Irish 
shamrock to wear on St. Patrick’s day. The very day he re- 
ceived it he wrote in reply the verses, “A Shamrock from the 
Irish Shore.” Two stanzas may find a place here: 


“ Dear emblem of my native land, 
By fresh, fond words kept fresh and green, 
The pressure of an unfelt hand, 
The kisses of a lip unseen ; 
A throb from my dead mother’s heart, 
My father’s smile revived once more— 
Oh! youth, oh! love, oh! hope thou art, 
Sweet shamrock from the Irish shore. 
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“ And shall I not return thy love, 
And shalt thou not, as thou shouldst, be 
Placed on thy son’s proud heart above 
The red rose or the fleur-de-lis ? 
Yes, from these heights the waters beat 
I vow to press thy cheek once more, 
And lie for ever at thy feet, 
O shamrock of the Irish shore.” 


We cannot conclude this very inadequate notice better than 
by applying to the poet, as a writer we have just quoted has 
done, his own lines on Moore: 


“ But wheresoe’er the Irish race hath drifted, 
By what far sea, what mighty stream beside, 
There shall to-day the poet’s name be lifted, 
And be proclaimed in glory and in pride.” 





WAS ST. PAUL IN BRITAIN? 


AMONG the many gratuitous claims put forward at various 
times by members of the Protestant Church of England, and of 
its daughter, the Protestant Episcopal Church in these States, 
there is one which, forgotten for a while, seems now to make 
every effort to revive, and which, now more than ever, is insisted 
upon as one of the highest importance. The Rev. J. A. Spooner, 
A.M., ina pamphlet lately published, and highly-praised by the 
Guardian, and the Church Standard of New York, thus expresses 
himself on this subject: 


“As it is the glory of the English Church, so it is the only warrant for 
her existence, that her descent is traced from the hand of our Lord Jesus 
Christ through the mission of his apostle St. Paul to the British Isles. // 
the English [Protestant] Church zs not that, she is a grievous delusion to im- 
mortal souls” (Thoughts on the Early British Church, p. 2). 


This claim, as we have already remarked, is not a new one. 
It was defended more than two centuries ago by Archbishop 
Usher and by Stillingfleet, and after them by Burgess, Oden- 
heimer, and others. Mr. Spooner’s late pamphlet on this subject 
is onlya rehearsal of what had already been said by these wri- 
ters, whose words and misquotations he often literally repeats 
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with a solemnity and conviction which, if sincere, would recom- 
mend his simplicity in the highest degree. 

Before examining the arguments brought in support of this 
claim, which, not to appear “ partisans,” we propose to refute by 
Protestant authorities, it will not be out of place to remark that 
even if it were true that St. Paul had been in Britain and estab- 
lished the church there, this would not be by any means “a war. 
rant” for the existence of the Protestant Church of England, 
unless this should be proved to be the identical church in faith 
and government founded there by the apostle nineteen centuries 
ago, and not, as it is in reality, a new sect, or, to use an expres- 
sion of a Protestant historian, Lord Macaulay, “a bundle of re- 
ligious systems without number” (On Gladstone, Zssays, ii. p. 
488) whose existence may be dated from the period of the divorce 
of Henry VIII. from his legitimate wife, Catherine. 

But is it proved that St. Paul ever was in Britain? Angli- 
cans who have undertaken the task of proving this give us seve- 
ral statements which they call “arguments.” Thus, we are told 
that St. Paul went to Britain “because he had time and oppor- 
tunity to go there ” ; “ because he had the zeal, and was the most 
likely of all the apostles to go there.” Granted, what would this 
prove? If anything, it would merely prove that St. Paul could 
have gone to Britain—a point which nobody denies. The ques- 
tion is not whether_e could, but whether he did really go and 
establish the church there. Yes, “he did it,’”’ answers Mr. 
Spooner (p. 4), because, “ Britain being a gentile land, it came 
within the appointment and the duties of St. Paul to plant the 
church there.” Well, and was not China “a gentile land” as 
well as Britain? It came, then, within the appointment and the 
duties of St. Paul to plant the church in China. Did he do it? 
We think not ; consequently the fact of his having been appoint- 
ed “ Apostle of the Gentiles ” does not imply that he should have 
established by himself the church in each and every gentile 
land, and therefore does not prove that he dd plant it in Bri- 
tain. This receives further confirmation from the remarks we 
are going to make on the other Scriptural argument, which is 
taken from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians (i. 23) where he 
says, “‘ The Gospel was preached to every creature which is 
under heaven.” But, argues Mr. Spooner, the Britons “ were 
creatures under heaven,” therefore St. Paul planted the church 
in Britain. There is one little fault in this reasoning which spoils 
its beauty—viz., the conclusion is too big for the premises. St. 
Paul, it is true, says that “the Gospel was preached to every 
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creature,” but dy whom? By himself or by others? The text 
does not say it, and the context proves that he is not speaking of 
himself but of others. Thus, if we believe Protestant commenta- 
tors, the very church of Colossz to which this epistle is ad- 
dressed was composed of “creatures under heaven” to whom 
the Gospel was not preached by St. Paul. 

That St. Paul himself did not plant the church of Colossz, 
though he was “the Apostle of the Gentiles” and Colossz was 
“a gentile land,” is the opinion of Rosenmiiller, Michaelis, De 
Wette, Steiger, Credner, Neander, Olshausen, Myers, and others. 
We will be satisfied with one quotation. Dr. Ph. Schaff, former 
professor in the Theological Seminary at Mercersburg, Pa., in his 
History of the Apostolic Church (p. 323, New York, 1853), says: 
“The church of Colosse, a city of Phrygia, not far from Lao- 
dicea and Hierapolis, was not founded by St. Paul himself, but 
by his disciples, particularly by Epaphras.” Moreover, let us 
suppose St. Paul to have asserted that “the Gospel was preach- 
ed to every creature which is under heaven” by himself; must 
we understand St. Paul to imply Britain in these words? We 
must not. For if St. Paul did go to Britain he went there 
only after his first imprisonment. This is the only date assigned 
by those who defend this pretended journey. Now, it is a fact 
that the Epistle to the Colossians containing those words was 
written, as Davidson, Whitby, Hewlett, etc., testify, not after 
but during this first imprisonment, A.D. 62. How, then, could 
St. Paul mean Britain in those words when confessedly he had 
not yet been there? 

What is, then, the meaning of the passage in question? We 
think the correct explanation is given by the Protestant com- 
mentators, W. J. Conybeare and J.S. Howson. “St. Paul,” they 
say, “is, of course, speaking hyperbolically, meaning : The teach- 
ing which you (Colossians) heard from Epaphras is the same 
which has been published universally by the apostles ” (Zhe Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul, v. ii. p. 397, London, 1853). This same 
remark may be applied to the other text, as quoted by Mr. 
Spooner, from 2 Tim. iv. 17: “The Lord stood with me, and 
strengthened me, . . . that all the gentiles might hear.” 

But let us come to the direct historic witnesses. Those 
quoted by Mr. Spooner are five in number—viz., Venantius For- 
tunatus (sixth century); Theodoret (fifth century); St. Jerome 
and Eusebius (fourth century); St. Clement (first century). 
“Those all,” says Mr. Spooner (p. 11), “affirm that by St. Paul 
the church was planted in Britain.” 
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Now, the fact is that ~o one of them affirms any such thing. 
We will begin by St. Clement, who is the oldest. The pas- 
sage in which he is said to “affirm that by St. Paul the church 
was planted in Britain” is taken from his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians (ch. v.), and is given as follows by Stillingfleet, Bur- 
gess, Odenheimer, and Spooner (who seem to have copied each 
other): “St. Paul preached righteousness through the whole 
world, and in doing so went to the utmost bounds of the West.” 
The reader scarcely needs to be told that there is no mention 
made of Britain either in the passage referred to or in the whole 
chapter from which it is taken. Nor can it be said that Britain 
is implied in those words, “ He went to the utmost bounds of the 
West,” for, even granting that St. Clement did say these words 
(which is denied, among others, by the Protestant Dr. Lardner), 
there is no reason why by “ the utmost bounds of the West” we 
have to understand Britain. “ Anglican theologians,” says Dr. 
Schaff (I. c. p. 341), “interested in the apostolical origin of their 
church, have referred this phrase of Clement to Britain, still 
more remote from Rome. But répya (boundary), if ever in- 
terpreted geographically, admits also of being taken subjec- 
tively, and may possibly denote only what was for Paul the 
limit of his apostolic labor, or what appeared to the Corinthians, 
to whom Clement was writing, to be the boundaries of the 
West. And even aside from this the whole passage is plainly so 
colored by rhetoric and panegyric that it cannot possibly fur- 
nish of itself adequate ground for so important a hypothesis.” 
“T think,” writes Dr. Lardner, commenting on this same pas- 
sage, “that, Clement only meant Italy or Rome, where Clement 
was and where Paul suffered. From a note of Le Clerc upon 
the place we learn that Bishop Fell so understood Clement.” 
And he proves this from the very passage in question, as it ought 
to have been translated—viz., “ And having come to the borders 
of the West.” L’Enfant and Beausobre, in their general preface 
to St. Paul’s Epistles (p. 33), say: “ The bounds of the West signify 
nothing but the West. It is an expression borrowed from the 
Scriptures, in which the borders of a country denote the country 
itself. In like manner, by those words Clement intended Italy” 
{see Lardner’s Works, vol. v. p. 531, London, 1838). And, to omit 
many others, Dr. Davidson declares that “it is exceedingly im- 
probable that Clement meant Britain, either solely or as includ- 
ed in the phrase (extremity of the West). Nor is there any other 
evidence to show that Paul preached in our island [England]. Theo- 
doret, who is the first writer that names Paul in connection with 
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Britain, mentioned no more than a floating and baseless tradition” 
(Introd. to the New Testament, v. ii. p. 101, London, 1849). 

And, in fact, Theodoret, who is another witness quoted as 
“affirming that St. Paul planted the church in Britain,” in the 
passage referred to by Mr. Spooner, far from affirming this, does 
not even make the remotest allusion to Britain. Where, then, did 
Mr. Spooner read the words which he ascribes to Theodoret: 
“The Britons were among the nations converted by the afos- 
tls” ? Certainly not in the commentary to which he refers his 
readers (Comm.in 2 Tim. iv. 17). There is not a word there about 
Britain or Britons! And even if the text were genuine, by what 
rules of interpretation must we understand “ apost/es” to mean 
Paul ? 

The same remark would apply to the testimony of Eusebius, 
if he had said what Mr. Spooner makes him say—viz., “ Some of 
the apostles preached the Gospel in the British Isles.” But the 
exact words of Eusebius are: “ Some of them crossed over to 
the British Isles ” (Dem. Evang., |. iii. c. v.) Now, to whom does 
the pronoun “them” refer? Certainly not to St. Paul, whose 
name does not appear in the whole context, where Eusebius is 
speaking of the preaching of “ the twelve apostles” and of “the 
seventy disciples.” Whether by the pronoun “them ” he meant 
some of the twelve apostles or some of the seventy disciples we 
are not told by Eusebius. His line of argument would make us 
believe that he is speaking of some of the seventy disciples. At 
any rate we know this for certain—and this is enough for our 
present purpose—that none of “them” was St. Paul; for he was 
neither one of “the twelve apostles” nor one of “the seventy 
disciples.” 

The assertion that St. Jerome (Works, bk. xiv. pt. ii. De Script. 
Eccles.) and Venantius Fortunatus (Life of St. Martin, 1. iii. p. 
317) “affirm that by St. Paul the church was planted in Britain” 
we must emphatically deny. St. Jerome does not speak of Bri- 
tain—he merely says that “St. Paul preached in the western 
parts”; and Venantius Fortunatus, in the passage referred to, 
does not speak of St. Paul but of his writings, “ which,” he says, 
“have penetrated into every country and have even crossed the 
ocean into Britain.” (See for the correct reference St. Jerome, 
De Viris Iilust., c. v., and Venantius Fortunatus, De Vita S. Mar- 
tini, Migne, P. L., vv. 23, 88, p. 406.) 

We doubt very much whether Mr. Spooner has ever seen the 
works of these Fathers, and are sure that he has not verified any 
of the quotations which he gives in support of his thesis, and 
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which, very likely, he blindly copied from Dr. Burgess, mixing 
up all his references. For, strange enough, not one of Mr. Spoon. 
er’s references is the correct one. Had he verified his quota- 
tions how could he now avoid the charge of recklessly misquot- 
ing and misrepresenting them? With what honesty could he 
have coolly assured his readers (p. 11) that “the testimony of 
these Fathers was quite satisfactory and conclusive to one not a 
partisan”? But this is an age of wonders, and the reader will 
not be surprised to hear the editor of the Church Standard of 
New York recommending Mr. Spooner’s pamphlet as an excel. 
lent “tract for the people” and “a valuable contribution to 
ecclesiastical history,” declaring at the same time that he has 
“ verified some of its more remarkable statements and conclu- 
sions, and cannot see any escape from Mr. Spooner’s thesis and 
from the proofs which he adduces in its behalf” (February 8, 
1882). 

The last point which we propose to notice would be, if true, “a 
very valuable contribution to ecclesiastical history.” Mr. Spoon- 
er assures us, “as an evidence of the thorough manner in which 
this question of planting the church in Britain has been investi- 
gated,” that St. Paul so far organized the church in Britain as to 
place a bishop over the Christians there A.D. 64—that is, seven 
years before his martyrdom—and that such a bishop was the 
Aristobulus mentioned by St. Paul in Romans xvi. 10. How 
Mr. Spooner, or Usher, whom he quotes, found this out is a 
mystery, and will remain a mystery to all readers, their state- 
ment being totally unsupported by proof. 

But who was this Aristobulus? The Protestant commenta- 
tor, Adam Clarke, gives the following details about him: “ It is 
doubted whether this person was converted, as the apostle does 
not salute him but his household, or, as the margin reads, his 
friends. He might have been a Roman of considerable distinc- 
tion, who, though not converted himself, had Christians among 
his servants or his slaves. But whatever he was, it is likely that 
he was dead at this time” (Comment., p. 87, Philadelphia, 1842). 
See also Rosenmiiller’s commentary on Romans xvi. 10, who 
agrees with Clarke and many other Protestant writers in think- 
ing Aristobulus dead at the time this epistle was written (A.D. 58). 
If these details, derived from Protestant sources, are to be re- 
. lied upon we are bound to conclude that the first Protestant 
bishop of the Church of England was either a person not con- 
verted to Christianity or a man who, before his appointment 
(A.D. 64) to the primatial see of England, had been dead for at 
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least six years. We leave it to Mr. Spooner and to his friends 
to settle this domestic trouble, and we beg of them to consider 
attentively that if the fact of St. Paul planting the church in 
England “is the on/y warrant” for the existence of the Protes- 
tant Church of England and of its daughter in America, they 
both are “a grievous delusion to immortal souls.” 





THE REVIVAL OF ITALIAN LETTERS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE oldest literature of modern Europe has exhibited a 
greater number of variations than any of its contemporaries. 
Direct descendant of that old Roman one which had dominated 
the world, it rose from the wreck of the empire, not uncontam- 
inated by northern barbarism and Arabian fantasy. The thir- 
teenth century witnessed its rapid growth; Italy had then 
workers in the field not unworthy of her ancient renown, whose 
scattered materials were gathered up and welded into a living 
whole by the genius of her greatest singer. Dante was followed, 
somewhat timorously, by his two illustrious countrymen, Pe- 
trarch and Boccaccio. Historians were the next to try. their 
hands; even the inmates of convents—Passavanti, Cavalca, St. © 
Catherine of Sienna—wrote their religious tracts and pious 
meditations in the now classic Tuscan. Everything seemed to 
point towards a long and vigorous life for the new tongue, of 
which the great books it contained were its chartered right. 
Its elastic capabilities were fathomed, its periods fixed, its har- 
mony, especially for the purposes of poetry, developed in widest 
range. 

Suddenly its inspiration seemed to fail, its voice became 
mute, and the old Roman tongue again obtained the ascendency. 
What was the cause of this retrograde movement? Principally 
the discovery of the ancient classics, in which Italians, of course, 
felt much pride; to a less degree the unconscious influence of 
the church, whose language was Latin, the want of a common 
centre for Italian learning, and the arrival of the Greek refugees 
flying before the Moslem conqueror—all these impelled towards 
the attainment of classic lore. Italian writers soon disdained to 
write but in Latin, abandoning the Angua volgare to the vulgar in- 
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deed, who mutilated and debased it by provincial dialects. But 
the banishment of the Italian tongue could not last. Italians soon 
found that the ancient language, suited as it was to the grandeur 
of old Rome and the majestic worship of the church, fell in but 
ill with the state of the modern motley races. Este at Ferrara, 
the Medici at Florence, the Gonzagas at Mantua, chose to patron- 
ize the subtle /ingua volgare in preference to the idiom of the peo- 
ple of Quirinus, with their haughty senators and warrior consuls. 
So came the sixteenth century, second era of Italian literature. 
Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Ariosto, Tasso, Berni, Michelangelo, 
Palladio—these are a few whose stars shine brightest in that 
galaxy of genius illustrious in almost every branch of letters and 
of art. Brilliant, polished, flourishing externally like a green 
bay-tree, the epoch flashed upon a world ready to applaud and 
to imitate; yet in it was sown the seed of future decay. Or, to 
vary the metaphor, there was no heart in it, only a foul and 
rotten core. The polish was the polish of voluptuous courts, of 
unprincipled aristocracy, purchased at the expense of that blunt 
energy characteristic of the old writers, born in the midst of 
stormy republican independence. Italian history in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries is one of the sad epochs in the history 
of the world. Spanish viceroys and French conquerors struggled 
for victory over the prostrate country. Well might the noblest 
of her sons in those dark’ times mourn Italy’s “ deadly dower of 
endless miseries” and pray that she might be less fair or more 
strong. But what are merely external wrongs compared with 
the internal tarnish of the spirit? The endurance of the Italians 
gave way; the iron truly entered their souls. Debased, ener- 
vated, corrupt, every feeling poisoned at its inmost source, 
misery and ignorance were but the outward symbols of inward 
degradation. From such a nation what was to be expected, in 
the shape of literature, but a false polish on vicious matter, the 
natural offspring of prostituted genius? 

Still, however, though the seventeenth century, the age of 
Seicentisti, has been justly stigmatized as degraded in literary 
as well as political condition, it would be an error to imagine 
that such corruption was universal. Spain had borne off the 
palm of victory, but her yoke did not weigh upon the whole 
peninsula. Her power, rooted at both ends, at Naples and at 
Milan, extended not to Rome, Piedmont, and Tuscany, nor to 
the republics of Venice and Genoa. Thus the very divisions of 
Italy, which had facilitated her invasion and partial conquest, 
were the means of preserving parts from foreign rule and its con- 
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sequent degradation. Land-love, if we view it rightly, isa mighty 
thing. Enlightened cosmopolitanism, a feeling for the whole 
race of man, it is not wished to deprecate. But charity begins at 
home. We must love our country first, and then extend the 
sphere of our affection, if possible. And is not the one the true 
basis of the other? If we love not our own land how can we 
sympathize with the struggles of those whose motive power is 
found in this sentiment? Why has America, ay, the whole 
world as for that, sympathized with Ireland in her efforts for 
freedom? The same cause moved her heart towards Poland, 
Hungary, France—every land under the sun struggling for 
emancipation ; and that cause is found in the love of her citizens 
for their own country. The seventeenth century witnessed the 
beginning, or at least the reappearance, among Italians of a long- 
ing for freedom—an aspiration which, having glowed in their 
fervid imagination to white heat, we have seen in our own age 
lead them even into great crimes. Genoa, Venice, Tuscany, 
Rome, the little scraps of their country free from foreign domi- 
nation, though fallen and decaying, were yet the ideal centres 
round which clung the dearest hopes of many. 

It was amid such surroundings that Italian genius in the 
seventeenth century found itself. Here and there rays shoot 
forth over the dark night, lurid, fitful, jagged as the lightnings, 
yet better than blank darkness, inasmuch as the old fire, im- 
perishable, blazed up. Davila, Tassoni, Chiabrera, Guidi, Fili- 
caja; learned prelates like Bentivoglio and Pallavicini; the 
Jesuits Segneri and Bartoli; Salvator Rosa and Campanella 
in the southern extremity of the peninsula, throwing out wild 
flashes volcanic as the land of their birth—these surely redeem 
in some measure Italy’s century of dishonor. Science has its 
representatives, too: Galileo, Cassini, Torricelli, Malpighi. 
Spanish infantry, French cavalry, German mercenaries have 
not, it appears, succeeded in trampling the life out of the land. 
_ Stifled under despotism and corruption, rolling in dim, chaotic 
agony, the better elements, though with uncertain and often err- 
ing course, still strive upwards and on. 

During this period the French, though a younger language, 
was the fashion in all the courts and among the nobility of 
Europe. The splendor of Louis XIV.’s reign, the ease and cur- 
rency of their idiom for familiar discourse, and also the real mer- 
it of their dramatic and prose writers gave to the French of 
the seventeenth century an undisputed intellectual sway. Italy 
could produce no dramatist to rival Corneille, Racine, Moliére ; 
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no moralist to match against Bossuet, Fénelon, Pascal, La Bru- 
yére. “The French,” says Corniani,* “ first found the art of dis- 
tributing, with measure and taste, a certain sum of ideas and of 
knowledge—the modern art, in short, of making books. They 
introduced in their works clearness and precision, an easy man- 
ner of expression, with a befitting proportion of ornaments. 
Italy, no doubt, preserved her literary and scientific powers, but 
the French have known better how to make use of theirs’ —a 
criticism that remains true to the present day. But the French 
repaid such just and candid views by undervaluing their former 
teachers. What a spectacle do their critics of this and the fol. 
lowing century present—judging flippantly of Italian literature 
without knowing it, sneering at authors whose equal France has 
never produced! Boileau’s “clinquant du Tasse,” the epigrams 
of Bouhours, Fontenelle, and Voltaire, remain a lasting monu- 
ment of presumptuous levity and conceit. 

Thus, Italian literature, ridiculed in the works of her popular 
neighbor, had small chance of being known beyond the Alps. 
Most foreigners seemed to think the language, that mighty engine 
shaped by the hands of Dante, unfit for anything but amatory 
poetry, and that of a very watery kind. Metastasio, the grace- 
ful, the effeminate, came just then to confirm the idea. In Italy, 
indeed, the circumstances were sufficiently unfavorable. There 
were little coteries of authors, very much like mutual-admira- 
tion clubs, revolving round each municipal centre and scarcely 
known beyond the borders of their respective provinces. Says 
Giordani: “The circuit of literary reputations in our divided 
country has always been extremely slow.” 

The dawn of the eighteenth century witnessed the emancipa- 
tion and rejuvenation of Italy. The wars of the Spanish succes- 
sion and of the empire broke the iron sceptre of Spain, and the 
peninsula, with the exception of Lombardy, achieved indepen- 
dence under native sovereigns. Even in the latter province the 
Austrian government proved beneficent, and the reign of Maria 
Teresa was long remembered with gratitude by the Milanese. © 
One day of peace followed another; princes of mild character, 
enlightened ministers, wise and saintly pontiffs held sway over 
the contented population. Chiefly valuable as the pulse of a 
land, showing its state of vitality, is literature; and the revival 
of the never-dying genius of Italy was the first-fruit then and is 
the testimony riow of Italy’s independence and renewed life. 
Amusement had been the chief staple of the previous century's 
* J Secoli della Letteratura Italiana, 
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_ jiterature; but now the spirit of investigation and deep reflec- 
tion was at work. Maffei and Muratori in the province of an- 
tique study and of history, Vico and Giannone in philosophical 
inquiry, with the assistance of some others, ushered in the new 
era amid great splendor. It was, however, more toward the 
middle of the century that the spirit of the epoch began to 
manifest itself. The torch of rational philosophy, taken up 
timidly at first, began to pass from hand to hand, illuminating 
the empty places of ignorance and prejudice. Even the bold 
novelties, many of which have been since demonstrated to be 
erroneous, but were then so fashionable among neighboring na- 
tions, were viewed with indulgence by the rulers so long as they 
remained in the region of mere speculation. “It was then that 
the writers of Italy separated into two families, the one con- 
sisting of worshippers of the past, the other of partisans of 
emancipation. The former pleaded the cause of ancient litera- 
ture in those hallowed regions and under the same sky where 
the Latin muses had long and nobly held their sway. The 
others maintained that the spirit of literature ought to follow 
the bent of the social system ; they showed the weakening effects 
of an imitation protracted through centuries—imitation which 
at last had reduced itself to the external form of the classics— 
after the spirit had long fled and was irrevocably lost.”* 

Philosophy and poetry were not neglected ; indeed, they are 
to be counted the principal fruit of such a revival and the princi- 
pal end of historic investigation. But, as nothing could better 
exhibit the spirit of the new era, the present paper is confined in 
its notice of writers to this latter province of letters. If it be 
true of other nations that we can best judge them by their own 
self-examination, it is doubly true of Italy. The dngua volgare, 
from the time of Dante, who first raised it to the dignity, had 
been struggling for a place in literature. Now successful, now 
defeated and driven back, its checkered career was about to issue 
again from the shadow into the sunlight of triumph. Every in- 
vestigation of her past literature was therefore doubly valuable; 
and the abundant flood of such works was but a sign of the gen- 
eral revival. 

Many authors, both native and foreign, have written on the 
history of Italian literature. Among the latter may be reckoned 
the Swiss Sismondi, whose Calvinist prejudices mar his eloquent 
work,t and whose acquaintance with this section of his subject 


* Della Letteratura Italiana, etc,, Ugoni, preface, p. 15. 
+ Histoire Littéraire du Midi de l' Europe. 
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was extremely slight. Bouterwek confined himself chiefly to the 
poets. But much the most notable was Ginguené, who under- 
took a complete Histoire Littéraire d’Italie, though death stopped 
him in the midst of its publication. All these derived their mate. 
rials, not from original research, but from Italian historians. 

Every state of Italy, almost every city, has its literary chroni- 
cles, annals, and biographies. This was rendered inevitable by 
the division of the country, as Giordani complains above. But 
the new period stimulated some Italian thinkers to undertakings 
of wider scope, and in order to appreciate the profound earnest- 
ness of the revival I shall proceed to notice these in turn. 

First on the list is the learned and indefatigable Muratori. 
His life, serene and tranquil generally, but mformed by a spirit 
of deep speculation, was well fitted for the task that fell to its 
lot. From an early age he exhibited a predilection for literary 
pursuits. When he entered into holy orders he would accept 
no ecclesiastical office, but determined to devote his spare time 
to calm research, especially into the history of his native country. 
His opportunities were great, and he laboriously made the most 
of them. His first appointment, as one of the librarians of the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, secured for the world two notable 
books from his pen on the various Greek and Latin fragments 
there lodged. In 1700 he was called to Modena by the duke and 
placed in charge of the famous D’Este library, at the same time 
holding @ pastoral office in the church of St. Mary at Pomposa. 
Here for a period of half a century he lived and labored, happy 
and content. His works, covering a vast extent of ground and 
including criticism, history, liturgy, dogma, even medicine, and, 
not the least, Italian antiquities, are too many to enumerate. 
Suffice it to say his researches fill forty-six folio volumes, thirty- 
four quarto, thirteen octavo, and a numberof duodecimo. Amid 
all this prodigious labor it is gratifying to note one fact: the 
simple priest never made the labor of the pen an excuse for 
neglecting his proper work. His exactness in discharging the 
duties of parish priest was beyond all praise, and several of the 
charitable institutions of Pomposa were founded by him. Gene- 
rally serene and tranquil, 1 have said, was his life—nay, even 
cheerful; as how could it fail to be, filled thus by unwearied 
labor, contemplating high pursuits, but equally diligent in hum- 
ble and humane affairs? Not without a storm, though—a cloud 
that swiftly passed away. It might seem that such a life as his 
would disarm envy herself; but no, ever busy and malicious, 
her thousand tongues began to wag. In the compass of so much 
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toil many flaws there doubtless were; and these, being snail-like 
picked out, were presented against him as a grand indictment. 
But his detractors reckoned without Muratori; in the gentle 
priest of St. Mary’s there was a fund of virile energy they little 
dreamed of. He appealed to the pope, who was the learned 
Benedict XIV. What did the pope? Lo! instead of the con- 
demnation so confidently expected, he paid a warm and generous 
eulogy to the sterling uprightness of the man. The pope dis- 
agreed with many of Muratori’s opinions, as he took care to 
say, but at the same time pronounced them free from the impu- 
tation of being contrary either to the doctrine or to the disci- 
pline of the church. So the provost of St. Mary’s came out 
unharmed—nay, crowned with new glory; for the agitation ex- 
tended his reputation, which was only confirmed by the praise 
and encouragement of the pope. 

I dwell on Muratori at some length because it is rare to see 
centred in one man such enlightened diligence, such sober good 
sense, such virtue, modesty, and true merit generally. Men like 
these are the salt of the earth, not only spiritually as priests but 
in the kindred function of intellectual dominance. To read of 
them in the dry wastes of learning is like coming upon a spark- 
ling spring in the desert; we drink of the waters and rise re- 
freshed and strengthened. Was I not right in saying his life 
was fitted for its task? And a truly arduous one it was. Thirty 
years, a whole generation—the life of an ordinary man—this was 
the limit. Day and night came and went, month after month, 
year after year rolled away, and there, in the library of Este, 
unceasingly toiled Muratori. Let us look into the room. It is 
the 28th of January, 1750. There at his desk sits an old man; 
his shoulders are bent over; his hair is silvery gray, but his 
eyes beam with unconquerable intelligence. ... Presently a 
pale spectre glides in and places its hand on those stooping 
shoulders. Death calls at last and finds him pen in hand. But 
his task is complete, his work is done. He is called hence, leav- 
ing no unfinished legacy behind him, but a splendid and well- 
nigh perfect monument of human labor. 

Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, begun in 1723 by the issue of the 
first volume, had swollen in thirty years to twenty-eight enor- 
mous folios. Gigantic in conception, every detail was worked 
out with minute care. Princes, nobles, the higker clergy had 
zealously seconded and assisted the presiding genius. Its nature 
and scope may be indicated by the fact that it embraces all the 
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was accompanied by six folio volumes of dissertations on the re- 
ligious, social, political, military, commercial, and literary rela- 
tions of Italy with all her divided states during that vast period 
of time. Not exempt from errors, of which the most was made, 
as we have seen, this grand work is still regarded as a treasure- 
house of Italian antiquities. As regarding the special subject of 
this paper, the matter in it had a most important and immediate 
influence on the thought of the eighteenth century: A new im- 
pulse was given to the study of Italian language and literature, 
and Muratori’s work seemed the signal for the pouring forth of 
a multitude of works on the same theme. Significant, too, is 
this: Muratori wrote in Latin; his followers adopt the /ingua 
volgare. So had it been in the revival of the thirteenth century: 
Dante argued for Italian in Latin, but illustrated and established 
his theories in his grand epic. Likewise in the eighteenth cen- 
tury victory was won for the Hngua volgare on its enemy's 
ground, and thenceforth Italian is classic. 

Salverio Bettinelli, a Jesuit, was the next laborer in the field 
of historic Italian letters. The period of time covered by his 
work coincides with the period of Muratori’s work. In it he 
traces the progress of mental development, and by the name be- 
stowed on the book clearly marked out the new epoch—Risorgi- 
mento a’Italia negli stud7, nelle arti, ne’ costumi dopo il Mille.* It is 
valuable-yet, both for its abundant erudition and for the philo- 
sophical manner in which that erudition is displayed and ar- 
ranged. He begins by tracing back the moral condition of the 
Italians during the three ages preceding the revival, from the reign 
of Charlemagne to the eleventh century. The sketch of the cru- 
sading times, in which feudal pride and turbulence were con- 
trasted with monastic fervor and seclusion, when Latin was the 
only written language and priests the only men who could write, 
is full and animated. Dark as those times seem, there was a 
germ of promise in them. The Crusades, while appearing as an- 
other disturbing element in the general uproar and chaos, were 
in fact the motive power towards a new order of things. For 
on those distant Syrian fields of battle, to which they were called 
by the voice of spiritual authority, baron and burgher, lord and 
peasant, struggled together for one common object. The iron 
network of the authority of feudalism was broken for a time by 
the dominance of a higher authority, which appealed, not to the 
old forms, but to feelings which had an equal sway over the 
hearts of all. This is what clothes that extraordinary epoch 





* The’ Revival of Italy in studies, arts, and manners after the year One Thousand. 
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with interest for us now. Look at the tenth century. The cor- 
ruption of the secular clergy, the ignorance of the laity, the 
wretchedness of the people, sunk under the fivefold scourge of 
Hungarian irruption from the north, of Saracenic invasion from 
the south, and of the wars between the Italian lords, the counts 
of Provence, and the German emperors, contending for the inse- 
cure possession of a blood-stained crown—all these calamities 
had extinguished the last spark of learning. A report had also 
got abroad that the end of the world was at hand—fitting catas- 
trophe for such a scene of horror; and the apprehension of this 
deterred men from the idea of wasting their days in acquiring an 
empty and now useless knowledge. The Crusades, pouring in- 
to the East a deluge of European turbulence, and leaving behind 
the power of baronial anarchy so weakened that it speedily suc- 
cumbed to the efforts of the kings and the teaching of the church, 


‘ cleared, in some measure, the darkened field. Law came to be 


recognized as a force, and consequently a civilized society was 
rendered possible. In Italy the province of human activity in 
literature was marked by the renaissance of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, besides many other beneficent effects. 

Another Jesuit follows Bettinelli—the “good” Tiraboschi, as 
the French republican and philosophe, Ginguené, calls him. Tira- 
boschi, as a figure of Italian literature, fills a space second only 
to Muratori’s, whom he succeeded, after an interval, as prefect 
of the magnificent library of the house of Este. He had long 
meditated the work for which opportunity was now afforded. 
Besides resorting to the rich stores of the ducal library, he made 
extensive researches in other archives, the result of all which 
was the Storia della Letteratura Italiana (1772-1783), extending to 
thirteen volumes.* Tiraboschi more minutely goes over the 
same ground as that of Muratori and Bettinelli, bringing the 
record to the end of the seventeenth century. A repetition of 
Bettinelli in the history of the middle ages, the special value 
of Tiraboschi’s work is in the light it throws on the intellectual 
condition of the peninsula during the brilliant period from Dante 
to Tasso. 

Many subsequent studies of single epochs have but revealed 
the substantial accuracy of Tiraboschi’s truth-loving mind. In- 
deed, inquirers have generally, after testing for a while, found it 
convenient to follow him almost verbatim. Thus, Ginguené, who 
afterwards wrote in French on the same subject, made a free use 
of Tiraboschi’s extensive information, and, says Ugoni, “ copied 


* The best edition is that published at Milan in sixteen volumes, 1826. 
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much without always quoting him”; in fact, had it not been for 
the hard-earned erudition of the “good” Jesuit the French wri- 
ter could never have written his Histoire Littéraire d’Italie* But 
Ginguené, it must be admitted, though a philosophe, not only 
bears this mute testimony, but, while proclaiming his difference 
of opinion, again and again is an open and honorable witness to 
Tiraboschi’s historical fidelity. The Italian’s conscientiousness 
led him to only one great error, or rather defect of plan. He is 
too minute in biographical details, forgetting at times his pur- 
pose of writing the “history of a literature” rather than that of 
“men of letters”—a failure which I for one can heartily for- 
give; an admirer of biography could only wish every similar 
work built on the same principle and dealing less in vague gene- 
ralizations. ; 

The city of Brescia produced three investigators who, one 
after the other, labored in the field of Italian antiquities. First 
was Conte Mazzuchelli, who, in the middle of his life, formed a 
great design which he did not live to complete. The reception 
of a scientific work he had produced was the flattering encourage- 
ment of this new undertaking. A copious and instructive series 
of biographies of Italian writers, ancient and modern, arranged 
in alphabetical order—this was the gigantic ‘task before him. 
The first two volumes, covering only the letter A, appeared in 
1753; and at the time of his death (1765) four more volumes had 
carried it on to the end of B. These six tremendous folios, 
going over such a narrow extent of the ground contemplated, 
afford some measure of the vastness of Italian literature. 

‘Next came Conte Corniani, who wrote J Secoli della Lettera- 
tura Italiana, in which he-describes the Italian writers since the 
twelfth century, in separate articles, forming, as it were, a gal- 
lery of miniature sketches. Each article is divided into three 
sections containing respectively accounts of the life of the 
author, of his works, and of his character. It is complete—a 
dwarfed ‘reproduction of Muzzachelli’s scheme—that is to say, 
each author has less space, but the book covers the ground con- 
templated. Useful and pleasing is it for those who cannot wade 
through the learned but enormous volumes of Muratori and 
Tiraboschi, and who yet may wish to become acquainted with 
the literary fast of Italy. Corniani’s work extended only to the 
middle of the century ; and so Baron Ugoni, a townsman of the 
conte, undertook the continuation of the same task to the con- 
clusion of the century. Ugoni’s work + is far superior to Corni- 


* Ugoni, vol, iii, p. 358. + Della Letteratura Italiana nella seconda meta del secolo xvitt, 
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ani’s, inasmuch as he recognized the distinct revival of Italian 
genius in his own days, and this tends to throw much light on 
the matter he handles. It is only fair to add that the principal 
materials of this article are derived from him. 

A view of the historical writers of Italy in the last century 
would be incomplete without some mention of Denina. The first 
edition of his great work—Della Rivolustoni d’Italia—involved 
him in some trouble. It was printed, it appears, at Florence, 
with the approbation of the local authorities. But this was not 
enough for a Piedmontese subject, a law being then in force 
that no Piedmontese should publish a work, even in a foreign 
land, without the permission of the Turin censors. Consequen- 
ces: the edition was suppressed, Denina having to pay the ex- 
penses of printing, and the author, deprived of his professor’s 
chair at Turin, exiled to Vercelli. Disgusted by this rough 
treatment, he quitted Italy and accepted the hospitality of Fred- 
erick of Prussia, who eagerly invited him to his court and pro- 
mised him every facility for literary studies. Denina’s quarrel 
with the authorities of his native land was arranged somehow, 
for the work that occasioned it appeared at Turin in 1769-70. 
But he never returned to Italy. After dwelling in Berlin for 
many years (1782-1804), during which he produced some half- 
hearted essays on German history and literature, he went, on 
Napoleon’s invitation, to Paris, where he dwelt to the day of his 
death. He was the author of a multitude of works, but none of 
them rival his Rivoluzioni d’ [tala and his other works on the polli- 
tical and literary history of Italy. Of these Ugoni observes 
that they exhibit Denina’s special talent of putting into order the 
scattered materials of his country’s history, and of raising a well- 
defined edifice, simple, bold, and concise. “But as he was the 
first who urdertook the task of deciphering and remodelling the 
rude work of the old chroniclers and annalists, he had little 
leisure to adorn them. Generally scrupulous with regard to the 
correctness of the outline of facts, he was not so successful in the 
art of shading and coloring his sketches.” * Denina’s Revolutions 
of Italy is considered still a standard work. Denina’s style is 
marked by a certain nerve and precision not always to be met 
with in Italian narrative. 

But Denina’s contribution to the history of letters, though 
second only in merit to the Rivol/uszioni, is more important in the 


* Ugoni, vol. iii. p, 258. Denina was not, as Ugoni has in three learned volumes been 
showing, “the first who undertook the task of deciphering and remodelling the rude work of 
the old chroniclers and annalists.” 
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view of the present paper. Diuscorso sopra le Vicende della Lettera- 
tura (Turin, 1761), or general history of letters, ancient and 
modern, traced in a succession of miniature etchings, is a truly 
wonderful thing. No book seems unknown to him ; innumera. 
ble writers are portrayed and their products described in laconic 
and very characteristic sentences. Unlike most compilers, too, 
Denina’s erudition is not skin-deep. Sharp and swift but pro- 
found criticism bespeaks him a man who has purchased this easy 
transition from theme to theme by long-continued familiarity in 
all the realms of knowledge. Impartial as a judge, the highest 
value attaches to the work as an exponent of Italy’s place in 
literature, because here her authors are laid down side by side 
with those of all the world. 


To what do all these works on Italian letters point? They 
are indications, signs, of the general awakening of Italian genius, 
whose most natural impulse it was to study first the works of 
their ancestors, thus placing themselves on the true lines of pro- 
gress. Their /ingua volgare was in process of being vindicated 
again, never more to lose its place among the languages of the 
world. Henceforth Italian is a tongue, not broken dialects 
merely, but a vehicle shown to be capable of expressing the 
highest and the deepest truths and of ranging freely to the 
widest extent. Accordingly, from the time of Muratori down, 
along with these necessary studies, a steady development in 
every department of thought is visible. In the extremity of the 
peninsula Vico rose, expounder of the “ new science,” and was 
followed by a long line of philosophers—Genovesi, Verri, Carli, 
Galiani, Pagano, Beccaria, and many others—who applied his 
principles to practical affairs; poets—Passeroni, Monti, Foscolo, 
Parini, Cesarotti; dramatists—Alfieri, Gozzi, Goldoni; critics 
and philologists—Baretti, Borga, Buonafede, Gozzi (brother of 
the dramatist), Milizia, Lanzi, Gerdil, Turchi. These are a few 
who took part in the revival of Italian letters in the eighteenth 
century—a renaissance perturbed and partly suppressed by the 
red deluge of the French Revolution that closed the epoch. 
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DONNA QUIXOTE. 


CoME to a long, low, porphyry beach whose upper red, un- 
wet, lies dull like freestone, but whose base shines out like fire 
in the sunlight as the lapping waves roll in from the blue Medi- 
terranean. To seaward the horizon is broken by two little isl- 
ands, the Lions of the Sea and Land—the latter hugging shore. 
To westward the land is flat for a few miles, where a once 
grand Augustan harbor has been filled by washed-down moun- 
tain débris; but this stops after a couple of miles, and farther 
on bold cliffs called Roque-brun abruptly cut the view. A little 
up from the beach we might see the eastward chain of Esterel 
Mountains, but a projecting point running coaxingly out to 
the Lion de la Terre hides them from us at this level, and the 
air is so motionless and the water so lazy that we had rather 
lie still on this St. Raphael beach. 

An artist is working near by, sketching from the groups of 
sardine-fishers who are carrying up their finny treasure in bas- 
kets, and the shades of blue and silver in the still living fish are 
like polished steel. If it were less blue the painter thinks that 
it would do for certain gleams of armor in his great tournament 
picture, and paints memoranda of it on the wrong side of the 
canvas. 

Men and women are drawing in seine and loading more fish, 
and form long lines on the beach, the seine hanging gracefully 
in festoons between them, or is gathered up by old women to 
spread on the sands; and these commeéres have begun the mend- 
ing by which they earn the few sous needed for daily living in 
this heavenly climate. 

Now our artist looks up through some olive-trees to see the 
blue of the sky through their willowy silver tinge, and wishes that 
he could paint the atmosphere in which all this is showing. He 
wonders if the people half way around the world will believe in 
his cork-trees, for which he has made a hundred color-studies sit- 
ting among them. He tumbles them over in his portfolio, holds 
them up, and compares them, as often before, with their stalwart 
originals in distant sight farther inland. That group has just 
been peeled and left to their seven years’ rest. It ought to be 
twelve. Their poor stripped trunks are the dusky color of red 
bricks, and they lift the lower bleeding branches like arms 
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stretched pitifully skyward. The upper moss-grown limbs seem 
trying to hide their wounds as the wind forces down the scal- 
loped foliage (for the cork-tree is an oak), and they move in 
sympathy. The cork-cutters have two shops in the village, 
which, with the fishing and briar-pipe cutting, are its “ indus- 
tries,” and to-night they are bringing down the cork refuse to 
throw into the sea. Two children avail themselves of the har- 
vest to make and launch boats of wonderful lightness. One of 
these children, a young Provengal boy, is vexed because the 
wind blows his craft in-shore, and he kicks it far out, after many 
failures, saying: 

“Go, villain boat! May the saints no longer protect thee! 
Thou art not worth the half-scale of a bad sardine!” 

“ Softly, softly, my prince,” urges his companion, a girl of ten; 
“the boat was good, but the wind has changed. See how the 
smoke has turned, that half an hour ago blew from thy chimney 
toward our own. Vex not the saints, either; thou wilt want 
their aid to-morrow. Let us go up and play in the wrecks.” 

The children run on to a sand-strip where the fishers drag 
out their boats each night for safety, since the harbor is open 
and some of them grow old and are never launched again. 
Were we to go among them we should find most of them named 
from the calendar, like the children of this population. One of 
them, the largest and oldest of all, wears on her stern in ragged 
white letters La Volonté de Dieu. Into this the youthful pair 
have climbed, and, looking up the little street that ends near the 
sea, begin to sing. Perhaps the evening smoke of the kitchens 
suggests Béranger’s return-song of the French wanderer : 


“O France adored! O country sweet! 

After long years again appear 

My village, and adown its beach 

The curling wreaths from hearthstones dear. 
.. How quickly tender grows my mood! 

I greet thee!” etc. 


The girl’s French speech is more elegant than that of the boy, 
as if she belonged to a higher social class, and her movements 
are, like his, vivacious. But here all resemblance ends. The 
boy’s dark hair and Spanish tint are like a hundred others in the 
town; but the girl is thin-faced and reddish-haired, with an ex- 
pression of great good-humor but keen, while the boy’s, if ruf- 
fled, is fiery, and at rest is like a gathering cloud. Clearly they 
are of different races. 

“ Estagne, do you see the ships out there? On one of them 
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perhaps my papa is sailing, sailing, and will come some day to 
take me away to the cold lands.” And Estagne, who has heard 
that story all the years that he remembers, sings in doggerel 
rather than says: ; 


“Oh! yes, oh! yes; 
And then, I guess, 
You'll long old France’s soil to press; ” 


continuing : “ How droll to have a papa that one never knows!” 

But the girl has told unconscious truth this time. Out on 
the sea, just in sight, and nearly hidden behind another sail, a 
good ship bound for the port of Toulon was nearing harbor. 
On the deck Captain Gregory stood looking coastward and say- 
ing: 
“ Over there on the land lies St. Raphael. I can almost see 
the bay. There my little girl is living. How strange to have a 
child that one has never known!” and breaks into a low hum- 
ming of another verse of the same people’s song of Béranger, 
who wrote for all of them— 


“Under a sky where youth’s seething blood 
Bubbles to love, it was lavished on me.” 


(A truce to translating the inimitable ! ) 

This was not so strange as would seem at first, the child 
singing the song of those about her, and the father reminded of 
it by the proximity of the place where he had learned it. The 
captain draws out of his pocket a little parcel of letters, unties a 
black ribbon, and reads from one of them: “And when you 
come back this time I shall not be here to welcome you; only 
this little Donna will be left, whom you must love and make 
happy, as you have made me, for the few glad years of my liv- 
ing | owe to you.” This was from the pen of a little New Eng- 
land “ school-ma’am ” whom Captain Gregory had found on one 
return cruise in a bleak New Hampshire school-house as lonely 
and cheerless as her orphan life. And he wooed and won and 
married her, so quickly that she said “It took away her breath 
to think of it,” because he had soon to sail again, and sailor 
nuptials are wont to be speedy. Everything in her life had been 
uphill until this sun-burnt sailor’s advent, and, if she had not re- 
flected upon her choosing as long as wiser people would have 
done, heaven smiled upon it while she lived. And when the 
poor little creature, who had worn her strength away in thank- 
less toil, began-to wilt, Captain Joe took her aboard ship and 
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brought her to southern France, which gave her five good years 
of added life. They had found the small town of St. Raphael in 
one of their pleasant times ashore, and here she finally used to 
stay and await the captain’s coming and going. In the entire six 
years of their wedded life they had not spent a whole year to- 
gether, even computing the fractions of weeks. “ But that,” said 
Captain Joe in his cheery way, “never gave us time to quar- 
rel!” 

If Mary Gregory had not known the nature of passionate 
loving or led the life of other wives in continuous happiness, 
this was- far greater happiness than she ever Aad known, and it 
did very well. Joe was a prince of good-humor, fond and kind 
ashore if not heart-broken in absence. Let the philosophers 
choose which is best, the un-ease of intense loving or the tran- 
quillity of the calmer sort. 

Our captain thought it well done of Mary to have thanked 
him so prettily for his kindness to her, and, “after so many 
years,” he was still sorry that she died, and the picture of her 
sweet, sad face as he last remembered it brought a tear to his 
eye “after so many years,” as he sighed again. 


It had happened that Joe, having sailed for New York and 
hoping for a return freight to Havre, which would bring him 
back to Mary at or near the birth of their child, met with a dis- 
appointment common to captains, and had been half around the 
world again before he saw the infant, a year old and an orphan 
from her sixth week. Surprise and grief were for the moment 
absorbed in embarrassment. What could he do with this year- 
ling—a sailor with ten days’ leave of absence? He could not 
take her on shipboard, and, if that were practicable, there was 
no one to receive her, except distant Aunt Hannah in far New 
England, unconsulted, and with family cares of her own that 
suggested but doubtful welcome. So that when Mére Menille, 
the widow of the late motaire, declared that she should be 
“wholly désolée” if separated from “the mignonne,” whose mam- 
ma’s friend she had ever been, and to whom the dying wife 
had “ confided her angel,” Captain Gregory thought it a most 
fortunate circumstance and felt that nothing could have been 
more opportune. So, placing a fairly generous sum at the good 
dame’s disposal and looking at the “angel” as a very unfledged 
one, he paid visits to poor Mary’s grave and thought it very 
improbable that he should ever marry again, which was as 
strong a reflection as any that he could afterwards recall. 
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Meantime the little one grew and throve, and was to all ap- 
pearance and in usage a little French child.. Four times in sub- 
sequent years had the captain seen his daughter, and on the 
fourth and last occasion remembered that he did not know her 
name. 

“What is Donna’s full name?” he asked. “Has she been 
baptized anything ?”—the ceremony, as he thought it, being of 
importance chiefly in this result. 

“ But, monsieur,” replied the horror-stricken Mére Menille, 
“is it that monsieur deems us not Christians? Tell to papa thy 
name, then, little one.” 

“ Marie Véronique Angélique,” sweetly replies the child in 
musical southern semi-drone. “ Marie for the Blessed Virgin 
and for dear mamma, and Véronique for the holy saint who—” 
she was continuing. 

“But where do you get the Donna out of all this?” inter- 
rupted her puzzled papa. 

“Ah!” resumed Mére Menille, “these other names are so 
fatiguing for a little one, to whom one always speaks caressingly, 
as monsieur knows. But between this child and the beautiful pic- 
ture of Our Lady in the church there is strange resemblance, in 
spite of the difference of features, so that an artist who copied 
the painting began to call our child Madonna; then we all saw 
the likeness, and Madonna, or Donna, she has always been. We 
believe that it was because her poor mamma sat so much regard- 
ing that picture in the months before her birth—however the 
savants say that such things cannot be; but poor. Madame 
Grégoire had much affection for the picture.” 

Then the captain went over to the church and looked at the 
picture, which he called “a handsome thing, though red-haired 
and long-faced ” ; but it did not grow into his heart as it had into 
that of his wife. And he copied his child’s name from the parish 
register—a precaution in nowise useless, for he would otherwise 
have forgotten it—and during the year Mére Menille died and 
Donna was again adrift. 

This time no one,offered to take charge of our waif, and 
“Capitaine Grégoire” was duly notified, in a letter from the 
authorities, to seek out and provide for his offspring. Had there 
not been enclosed in it a note of kindlier vein from the curé 
Captain Joe would have thought himself ill-used. As it was, the 
sense of injury that arose from reading the notification was 
soothed by the assurance from the good priest that while await- 
ing her father’s orders Donna was being cared for in his own 
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house. Still, he was stung, and more on account of the legal 
phraseology, to which he was not used, than the action it in. 
dicated. One thing was clear—the child must be provided for; 
and again the way was opened to our lucky friend. Aunt Han- 
nah had just buried her youngest and favorite daughter, her 
other children were married or away from home, and, the be- 
reavement occurring at the time of the captain’s second dilemma, 
she offered to receive our Donna in her home. 

In consequence of which Captain Gregory exchanged situa- 
tions with another captain bound for Toulon, and at the moment 
we are describing was about to make real the long idle dreams 
of the little girl on the wreck. Two days later brought Captain 
Gregory to the house of the curé, while the nearest gamin was 
despatched to seek Donna. This was not difficult. Donna was 
a child with a mother-heart, one to which anything hurt or sorry 
instinctively turned ; and just now a little beach boy, having 
stepped on a fish-hook and imbedded it well in his heel, refused 
to bear the taking out until “ Donna came.” And Donna was 
found holding his head and saying his prayers for him while he 
roared. 

“So that’s what she’s good for, is it?” was her father’s com- 
ment when the returning comrade appeared to excuse a little 
delay. 

“Yes,” said the curé. “Mlle. Donna divides my cares, and 
is, I think, nearly as often called for, if the case is one requir- 
ing consolation. A plea is often made, when any one is sick or 
suffering, that Mlle. Donna will be so gracious as to accompany 
me, and the women say that she is already an excellent little 
nurse. But she is not strong and tires easily ; so it is less for the 
labor that she accomplishes than the good-will that she shows 
that she is so often demanded.” 

After some waiting Donna was brought in, pale but trium- 
phant, fish-hook in hand, and as she spoke to the curé, “See, mon 
pére, how the little one had to suffer!” grew weak at the 
thought and was forced to sit down. Then her “ other father,” 
as her thoughts phrased it, came to her and spoke kindly, and 
she rallied with the force of new emotions. 

Vastly easier would it have been for either had the relation- 
ship been more remote; but for parent and child to meet know- 
ing that neither could possibly have recognized the other in any 
casual encounter, and without the affection that seems insepa- 
rable from the close relationship, was indeed a trying position. 
As if to increase the difficulty of the situation, the clock now 
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struck six, and, like the rest of the devout population, Donna and 
the old curé knelt to their “ Angelus,” while the captain; not 
quite knowing what was expected of him, looked out of the win- 
dow and thought, “Of course the child has grown up a Catho- 
lic,” while poor Donna herself offered her Angelus for the poor 
papa that “ he might become Chrétien.” 

Next morning matters advanced a little. The captain attend- 
ed Mass and behaved as a well-informed gentleman would wish 
to do, and, if less devout than those about him, was so fully reve- 
rent that “it made pleasure to see,” commented the populace. 
And after the Mass they went to visit the cork-cutters together, 
and the mill where the heath-roots were reduced to the rude 
outlines of pipes in readiness for the future operations of the 
carver, and a stone pier had been built since the captain’s last 
visit, and such people as remembered him came for friendly 
salutation. 

Donna had her few possessions to collect and pack withal, 
and so the day wore away; and just before the stroke of the 
evening Angelus the child, going to the cemetery that she might 
repeat it at her mother’s grave, found her papa there with a very 
sober face and a suspicion of tears hastily brushed away. This 
was the key that opened heart to heart—this little pile of dust, 
this grave of the poor little school-teacher, who had never seem- 
ed to be of much use in the world, and had died without bring- 
ing very powerful emotions to any one, yet was now drawing 
together in sympathy two natures much stronger than her own. 
For the child inherited nothing weak but her body, her soul hav- 
ing the strength of a score, and her vivid imagination mingled 
the love of her dead mother, who had in her last years become 
a Catholic, with that of the dear Mother of God, through the 
picture in the church which she was said to resemble. 

The captain and his child walked home that night very silent- 
ly but with a full understanding established between them, and 
Donna told the curé on the morrow that “she had now no fears, 
for her papa would surely love her and be very kind.” And the 
curé smiled at the confidence of a child who could not foresee the 
storms of life, or even those that might in an hour deprive her 
of her new-found protector in this world, and, giving her a rosary 
with his farewell blessing, bade her never forget her best Fa- 
ther, God, who had so strangely shaped the ways of her life 

hitherto. 


The voyage was a novelty and at first a dream of delight, 
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sun, storm, or wind alike appreciated ; but it gradually became 
rude, and Donna’s first sensation of real cold was appalling. 

The child who was fearless in danger shrank before the mys- 
tery of cold. How much worse was their arrival in winter in a 
land of leafless trees and grassless fields, and finally how heavily 
a Néw Hampshire snow-storm weighed upon her spirits, is best 
told in her own words written to the curé. 

“ Tell Estagne,” was her message, “that the snows that lie 
only on the tops of our distant Esterel come down Here into the 
valleys and carpet the ground, and the cold of this snow and the 
sharp air that moves over it are like the sting of the burning iron 
that we once touched at the blacksmith’s. 

“ And, dear curé,” she writes on, “ there are no Masses in the 
churches here, and they are only opened on the Sundays, when 
the curé speaks to the people without vestments, in words that 
I do not understand. And the good tante Hannah is so afraid 
that I shall break my rosary that she has hung it high above 
the mirror ; but I can see the crucifix, so I kneel before that and 
make the decades as best I am able with my fingers. I hope 
that when I am older, and do not break the cups in washing 
them, that she will give me back my ‘beads again; for there is no 
other crucifix in the house, only a picture of one in a large book 
that she sometimes reads, like the great missal in our sacristy. 
And when I kiss the feet she nods and smiles, but when I bless 
myself she frowns. What kind of Christians are these?”’ I am 
afraid that her words were: “ Quels dréles de Chrétiens.” 

Poor little Donna, in blissful i ignorance of the English tongue, 
did not know that “ tante Hannah” had deprived her of her ro- 
sary for any other reason than the same that substituted a coarse 
earthenware cup at table for the china one that she had broken 
in the dish-washing one morning when the little hands were 
“very cold.” 

“Very cold.” These were almost the first English words 
that she learned to speak, and she was slow to apply them to the 
Northern hearts about her. So she wrote to her papa, now ab- 
sent from her again, that ‘the people look at me very steadily, 
because you are gone away and they are sorry,” and she return- 
ed their careless staring with sweet smiles. 

In the same innocent generosity she observed that “ tante 
Hannah occupied her very constantly, that she might not suffer 
from ennui in the absence of papa,” thus charitably construing 
her heavy portion of the housework as a kindness, 

As she went about and saw that the rule of life in cold cli- 
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mates was labor, untiring toil, for all who would thrive, she 
was puzzled and reported: 

“They work all the day long, these New-English, harder 
than our ¢travadlleurs de mer, who rest between the fishings, lying 
often on the beach by day ; but these never rest except at night 
in sleeping.” And truly to a child acclimated to the brief morn- 
ing house-labors and long outdoorings of the poor in southern 
France this toil was a mystery. Think of a village with no fires 
to build except those needful for cooking or the blaze to remove a 
chill at dusk, no woollens to care for, carpets to sweep, heavy 
bedding to make up in winter or watch in summer, no flannels 
to make, no moths to hunt or hurt, no overcoats to mend or 
pack with camphor, and no great revolutionary house-cleanings 
from extreme changes of seasons or dirt of winter ashes ; houses 
where through open doors and windows sweet air playing all 
day long keeps life and tenants “clean” habitually, and the peo- 
ple cluster outside their doors with distaff or knitting, or with 
neither, at all hours of the day. Even the poor have leisure. 

But worse than the toil was the absence of festival days. 
What would not the elastic French nature have invented had 
not the joyous Sundays and saints’ days of their religion have 
. given them opportunities for holy gladness and innocent rejoic- 
ing? Donna wrote with clearer appreciation some time later: 

“And as there are no crucifixes and no Masses in the 
churches, I see now why they are locked on Christmas day, 
like every other during the week; but for what are they opened ~ 
on the Sundays at all?” 

Aunt Hannah’s useful Christmas gifts of well-knit hosiery 
and mittens hardly cheered the little sore heart that had placed 
her empty shoes at the hearth with a faint hope of bon-bons 
and a few playthings, some muslin roses, perhaps, and other child 
trumpery. ‘“Tromperi¢!” The translation well expresses what 
American and English feeling find in such trifles, but is it a very 
bad human nature that “cheats” itself to innocent joys by tri- 
fles ? 

A naughty little girl in an orphan asylum once vexed one of 
the worthy managers by clinging to a necklace cheap but pret- 
ty. It was taken away, and the action was sustained by gentle 
women of “ the board,” in their own homes indulgent, on grounds 
of “ vanity which her circumstances would never permit her to 
indulge.” A looker-on thought that a chance in the girl’s re- 
form had been carelessly, yes, cruelly, thrown away. Better ju- 
diciously train that vigorous offshoot universally (hence divine- 
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ly) implanted in the female mind than prune so close that the 
whole vine wither near the root. 

Toward the close of February Donna had lung fever and the 
lamp of her young life nearly went out; but the wonderful New 
England nursing, and the skill which this climate develops 
promptly among physicians in all pulmonary diseases, served 
her, and above all her never-forgotten “Bon Dieu” (for which 
“the good God” is but.a feeble translation) heard her poor little 
prayers and wished to save her. 

“And since it was his holy will that I should live,” she 
writes her one old friend who alone answers her letters, “ it is 
quite my purpose to try to be a better girl and please more the 
dear Aunt Hannah, who was as a good angel by night and day.” 

Aunt Hannah has been softened by the overshadowing wing 
of the dark angel that threatened so heavily ; and as she went to 
one extreme to make a thrifty, good housekeeper of the feeble 
child, so she touched the other now in waiting on Donna and 
tending her like a princess. But indulgence cannot spoil her, 
and her loving little heart warms and cheers the elder woman 
in phrases of affection that she never received from her own 
brood, never having taught them by example, but which runs 
over from Donna’s lips without shyness or reserve, now that she 
is learning to speak English so well. No matron of New Eng- 
land cares to be caressed in the fashion of a Provengal mother; 
but Donna’s fine perceptions interpret rightly, and, when it isn’t 
“right ‘fore folks,” she turns Aunt Hannah’s heart fairly over 
with her cooing and caressing, who does not dislike, in turning 
the heated pillow, to be told that she is the angel that brings 
good dreams, or, when she opens the blinds and first shows her- 
self in the morning, to be hailed as a porte-bonheur—one of the 
words whose meaning Donna has taught without translation. 

That Donna’s manner was “improving” even before this ill- 
ness Aunt Hannah admitted. “I break no more the Sabbath 
nor the dishes,” said Donna, looking regretfully at a doll banished 
from Saturday to Monday by request of her relative. But even 
now the good lady complains that Donna is too shy of “the 
minister.” It was not possible for Donna to be less than civil to 
any one; but cordiality vanished with his coming, and when, in 
some of her most trying days, the good man strove to draw from 
her some “satisfying evidences of a Christian hope,” she pre- 
tended or really construed his intention into a little pantomime 
on Jacob’s Ladder. Donna secretly believed that he was a 
blacksmith, having seen him engaged in such secular occupa- 
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tions as the clergy in remote districts were used to mingle with 
more spiritual avocations, and to shoe a horse on Saturday and 
preach on Sunday bred confusion in this little ignorant mind. 
But she could afford to discard the parson, she thought, now 
that Aunt Hannah was won, and the rest of the winter and 
spring, with housing and nursing, cemented their friendship 
firmly. Donna had learned much English out of an illustrated 
copy of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. Aunt Hannah was afraid 
that a large black Apollyon in silhouette would prove “ scare- 
babe ” to Donna, as it had done to her own little Jeremy, who died 
at seven; but it merely appealed to her sense of the grotesque. 
And as for the pictures of pope and pagan, they gave all the zest 
of the “ Giant-killer” to the book without creating a suspicion 
of the author’s aim. From a personal resemblance of the for- 
mer cut to the parson she innocently substituted for her old 
name for him, preacher-blacksmith (maréchale-prédicateur), that 
of Giant Pope, and, to his dismay, the children of the vicin- 
ity adopted it. 

But what joy summer brought to this poor little girl, who 
had supposed that the cold “northlands” were as perpetually 
wintry as the poles! To see the resurrection of vegetation and 
the budding of tree and flower, and feel the warm, warm air 
once more with open windows and doors, “as we do in France” ; 
to measure the height and beauty of the elms, and rest in the 
majesty and stillness of the pine woods, hearing the singing of 
strange birds, brought such gladness to this little exiled heart 
that at times she said “it ached, it was so glad.” 

There was a small piece of turf in these pine woods where a 
few trees had been felled years ago, and now grown smooth, and 
to Donna’s imagination the close shade of remaining trees on 
three sides, with overarching branches, outlined something so 
like a green and living chapel that she so named it and came to 
it every day to say her prayers. Of some acorns given her in 
autumn she had fashioned a new rosary while ill in bed, quietly 
stringing the decades, with the “cups” for large beads, before 
Aunt Hannah; and it must have been a heart of stone indeed that 
would have hindered the pale, tiny fingers in their toil. This 
one was not taken away. On the most central tree at the far 
end of her chapel Donna had hung a rustic cross fashioned as 
her little fingers cleverly contrived to, and a very well-cut figure 
in white paper recalled to her devout soul Him who bore our sor- 
rows. From time to time this had to be renewed, but by careful 


shelving under a granite boulder it would last several weeks. 
VOL, XXXV.—45 
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Judge of the surprise of a good Canadian missionary, who 
was one day traversing the woods in August, to come suddenly 
upon this forest shrine, to see its little worshipper devoutly tell- 
ing her acorn beads, and—is it possible ?—in pure French accent! 
So deep was her devotion, so noiselessly had the good pére 
knelt behind her, that it was only with the final gesture of bless- 
ing that she rose and discovered him. Her momentary terror 
vanished before his first French sentences, and with tearful, radi- 
ant face she asked him in all simplicity “if our dear Mother 
had not sent him to instruct her.” She was a little perplexed 
at the absence of the clerical garments without which she had 
never seen a priest ; but he soon convinced her of his identity as 
such, and his blessing, conferred in the dear familiar manner of 
the old curé, reassured her fully. 

‘For an hour they talked together, Donna telling her strange 
story and receiving explanations of surroundings that had been 
wholly mysteries. With perfect gentleness he laid the lives and 
habits of these New England people before her, and, even in giv- 
ing her necessary cautions about her faith and living, did not 
fail to enforce that most Christian charity which, if it cannot 
sacrifice safety, sacrifices all else of self for others. 

“Your mother was once of these people, my child,” said he ; 
“and if God’s goodness placed you in a beautiful land and gave 
you a holy religion, see that it recommends itself through you 
to those who have been deprived of it thus far.” 

Eagerly did Donna desire to know when and where he would 
soonest celebrate Mass ; and, accompanying her to the farm-house, 
the good missionary urgently entreated Aunt Hannah to allow 
Donna to go to his nearest station, only five miles distant, on the 
coming Sunday. He came but once a year. Only kindness to 
Donna, and something that she felt of the gentleman in the priest, 
prevented Aunt Hannah from making this interview of the brief- 
est nature, and positive refusal was the result. But he gave 
Donna a few more words of such good counsel and encourage- 
ment, and exchanged for her acorn rosary one of such resem- 
blance to her old one of Aunt Hannah’s removal that she cheer- 
- eda little. “God will not always deprive you of the blessed 
privileges you crave, I am sure,” were his parting words, and to 
himself he murmured: “The forest chapel will bring a house 
made with hands,’ which Donna cherished, with his spoken 
words, as prophecy. After this the chapel was dearer than ever. 
She almost felt as if it had been consecrated. 

That autumn Captain Gregory made a visit to them, and, with 
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much discussion between himself and Aunt Hannah, it was de- 
cided that Donna, who had now gained quite a volume of Eng- 
lish speech, should be sent to the academy in the town, a mile 
distant, during the coming winter. She was to go in with 
Farmer Brown, who sold milk, and return at night with the mail- 
carrier, who never passed later than six o’clock, and who would 
call at the school on his way just before leaving town. This 
was Donna’s entering into the world ; and the microcosmic New 
England town is a world in its way, if not quite Boston or Paris. 
The inhabitants of this one believed that they dwelt therein be- 
cause they preferred to do so, and hence argued some superiority 
of Dalesborough over either of the great cities. When they 
questioned Donna she was too polite to complain of the climate 
of fearful extremes and sudden changes; other strangers, chiefly 
summer visitors, were equally reticent or willing to praise sum- 
mer beauty ; and so these dwellers in a corner of the world wore 
away their sad winter months and intolerable, changeful, raw, 
and muddy springtides, saw their families thinned by annual 
“fall fever”? and ever-present consumption, and thought them- 
selves a favored people. 

Who shall teach people where to live? 

Three sects of preachers assumed the province of teaching 
them sow: Baptists (so named for the non-baptism of children— 
“lucus a non lucendo”), Congregationalists, and a feeble glim- 
mering of Adventists who shone with unsteady light, occasional- 
ly flaming out into the near fulfilment of prophecy with a vigor 
that scared the timid youth, and even some nervous women, of 
Dalesborough. 

“The world is going to end, Donna Gregory,” said a play- 
mate of ten; “they say it will all be gone next week.” At which 
Donna made up an indescribable French mouth, so full of the 
“incrédule”’ that for very shame the boy grew red and mum- 
bled a non-sequitur of “not wanting to lose the hatching of some 
Plymouth Rocks” which he had looked on coeval with gen- 
eral destruction, and he still “left to see.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH, 
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THE WORD MISSA, MASS. 


THE derivation of the word missa is again exercising the in- 
genuity of the learned. For several weeks the London TZad/et 
has published letters on the subject from various quarters which 
show that this etymology is still an open question and which give 
evidence of considerable thought and research for its settlement. 
We venture to offer the result of our study of the subject, not to 
condemn the opinions of others, but merely to state what has 
occurred to us on a matter which has for years engaged our at- 
tention in occasional spare moments. 

It is impossible to enumerate the liturgical and catechetical 
works in all languages which, in treating of the Mass, endeavor to 
explain the origin of the name missa. The derivations, how- 
ever, may be reduced to two or three, which seem to be handed 
down from author to author through the entire catalogue. One 
of these is from the Hebrew mesach, or missach, signifying a vol- 
untary oblation ; and this would be abundantly satisfactory were 
it not for the fact that Hebrew was almost a dead language, even 
at Jerusalem, in the days of the apostles, and that the word was 
entirely unknown to the earliest writers of the Eastern Church. 
St. Augustine gives another when he says: Fit MISSA catechumenis, 
manebunt fideles ; and St. Isidore states it more clearly: Catechu- 
meni mittuntur foras, et inde missa. From these texts a strong ar- 
gument could be drawn in favor of the usual derivation from the 
dismissal of the catechumens at the Offertory, when the deacon 
said or sang, /te, missa est. For the catechumens were not allow- 
ed to assist at the oblation and consecration and communion ; 
they were not even instructed in the nature of these mysteries 
until, after a full test of their sincerity and firmness, they had re- 
ceived baptism. But the word missa was already an old word in 
the language of the faithful when those two Fathers wrote, and 

ithe question still remains as to the authority on which the deri- 
‘vation rests. Remigius of Auxerre follows the beaten track 
along with many others, but he adds a remark which gives a 
-clue to another source, saying that “ we may also consider the 
Mass (missa) as the sending of prayers and oblations to God 
through the hands of the priest.” For what we have given so 
far we are indebted to Migne’s Dictionnaire des Rites Sacrés ; nor 
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was anything new or remarkable brought to light from a number 
of other works consulted on the subject. 

It can hardly be doubted, from the weight of testimony, that 
the derivation from mittere, to send,is correct. But there is a 
want of plausibility in the reasons given for it. “ Ite, missa est,” 
in this supposition, must mean “ Go, there is a dismissal ”—zz., 
of catechumens. How to connect their dismissal at the Offer- 
tory with the sacrifice which followed, so as to attach the same 
name to both, is not easy to see, even in etymology, where so 
many strange things are met with. If missa comes from mittere 
there must be a better reason than the above, and this is what we 
have been seeking. ; 

In stating our opinion we begin by adverting to what is 
known as the “ Disciplina Arcani” of the early ages, by which 
the church concealed her mysteries from the pagans; and also 
to the fact that the Greek language from the first had a large 
share in forming the sacred terminology of the Christians, ow- 
ing to its being spread over the entire East. The “ Disciplina 
Arcani” invented a special language for the use of the faithful, 
which they alone understood ; that is, there were common words 
used by them in a special sense, or words taken from the Greek, 
either in their original form or in Latin words corresponding to 
them. Pagans might hear the words or see them written and 
not suspect their true significance. This was necessary in times 
of persecution; and though the “ Disciplina Arcani’’ was laid 
aside when persecution had ceased, yet some of the words used 
to conceal the sacred mysteries had become so well established 
in common use that they remained along with other and clearer 
words and phrases which were then introduced. 

The prevalence of the Greek language leads us more directly 
to our point, which is to derive missa from zouan. Among the 
Greeks the word zon had a peculiarly religious significance. 
When a powerful god was to be propitiated, a celebrated shrine 
to be visited for a revelation by the oracle of the cause of some 
calamity or of a course to be pursued in some emergency ; when 
an angry god was to be appeased for some offence committed, it 
was the custom for a nation, a city, a king, a commander of an 
army, or even of a private citizen of wealth, to prepare a zouzn 
—that is, a solemn embassy to the temple or shrine of the god; 
and this consisted of.a number of persons specially delegated as 
ambassadors, with their various officers and attendants, charged 
with gifts and offerings, animals for the sacrifice, salt, meal, and 
wine to be used in the immolation. This embassy went forth, 
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sometimes by a long voyage on sea or journey by land, to the 
sacred spot where the god was to be worshipped. There they 
formed in solemn procession to the altar and offered their gifts 
and slaughtered their victims. See a remarkable example of 
this in Jad, book i. The same or a similar honor was paid to 
kings, whether as a testimony of fealty or as a means to propi- 
tiate a conqueror. Hence the zouan came to signify any public 
procession or display; and from this we have the word pfompa, 
pomp, in our languages. 

‘There is ample proof of this peculiar sense of the word zoyzn,. 
Stephanus, in his Thesaurus, quotes from Herodian, éfzero 7 
Baowinn nounn, the royal procession; Synes., mounn énrvintos, 
the triumphal procession ; Thucid. ii., 60a tepa onevn mepi te tas 
mopmas nat tovs aya@vas, the sacred rites and the games; ryv 
nmopunnv néupavras, those who sent the sacred embassy ; and Hero- 
dot., unrpt Oeav xounny redovorr, they perform a solemn service to 
the mother of the gods ; Pindar, Ol. vii., ujlwy xnvioaeooa mount, 
the sweet-smelling oblation of sheep. Damm, in his Lexicon Homeri, 
says expressly, Apud recentiores nounn est vox sacra. We find the 
same sense of the word in Latin, as in Virgil, 2x. v., Annua vota 
tamen sollennesque ordine pompas. 

Now, it is well known that in the early ages it was the cus- 
tom of the faithful to bring their offerings to the church, each 
one contributing his share to the sacrifice to be offered—bread, 
wine, and at times other gifts destined for the use or the adorn- 
ment of the altar. When the time came in the course of the lit- 
urgy, after the epistle and gospel and the homily upon them were 
over, the Offertory was made—that is, the assistants came forward 
to the altar in a kind of solemn procession, each one giving to the 
priests and deacons the oblation he had brought. For those early 
converts from paganism the similarity of that oblation to the 
mopunr to which they had so long been accustomed must have 
been strikingly obvious, and they could hardly help using the 
same term to express it. But to secure its sacred meaning from 
the knowledge of the pagans the Greek word was literally trans- 
lated into Latin, missa—a word used by all that spoke Latin, but 
in a quite different sense, and so distant from its Christian sense 
that no pagan could ever get a clue from it to the mysteries he 
was not to know. It was at that part of the liturgy that the 
deacon sang, “Ite, missa est”; and now there is a satisfactory 
meaning in the words: “ Go, you catechumens and others who 
are not to share in the sacrifice; the miéssa, or oblation, begins 
for the faithful, who will now offer the bread and wine which 
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will be consecrated, and of which, when changed into the body 
and blood of Christ, they alone can partake.” 

The word once introduced in this manner, under the Disci- 
plina Arcani, would naturally maintain its position, especially as 
the church, emerging from the Catacombs and taking her place 
at the head of the empire as the mother and guide of emperors 
and kings, as well as of their subjects, retained the same word in 
her liturgy and sang the “Ite, missa est” as before, only chang- 
ing its place from the Offertory to the end of the sacrifice, as the 
altered circumstances required. 

This explanation may be acceptable to some of the scholars 
who have been investigating this subject, and if it is we shall 
be amply repaid for our labor. 





EXCERPTA. 


RELIGIOUS instruction has been stopped in the primary schoois of near- 
ly all the communes of France, and will soon probably cease in all. One 
curé writes to the Association of St. Francis de Sales: “Our instructors 
no longer teach the catechism or offer a prayer, and are forbidden to make 
the sign of the cross.” Another writes: “The poor little girls of the lay 
school come no more to church nor to the catechism instruction, notwith- 
standing the repeated appeals which I have made to parents and to chil- 
dren.” The Bulletin of the Association contains every month numerous 
complaints of this nature. They are described as sad and “frightful”; for 
who can see without fear a generation of men and women grow up with- 
out religion? What will be the character of the succeeding generations, 
if the mothers of the families have not the faith ? 

The number of bad books and journals which have made their appear- 
ance in France since the change in the administration of public affairs is 
so great as to create an alarm among Christian people. The pastoral letters 
of several bishops have treated of the grave subject, and their words show 
not only the depth of their apprehensions, but will not be inappropriate in 
this country. The venerable Bishop of Puy, as he said, “ consecrated the 
last remnants of a failing voice and an expiring ardor to warn his dear 
flock of the two great evils of the present hour: one, that of bad books 
and journals, was the most terrible quicksand to which the human mind 
was exposed.” With great energy he denounced the unhealthy and ac- 
cursed literature which goes so far to corrupt pure minds incapable of 
defence against its allurements. “France, beautiful and mild, the earthly 
domain of Jesus Christ, presents to-day a sad spectacle: on all sides, by a 
thousand organs of the press, as by so many instruments of war, the foun- 
dations of religion, of morals, and of society are assaulted. Under one 
form or another the church and her ministers are daily made food for the 
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foul passions of the multitude. Our dogmas are scoffed at, the upright 
Christian despised, and the priest pointed out to the public prosecutor asa 
malefactor.” “The abuse of the press is the great crime of modern days,” 
said the Bishop of Périgueux. He then described the influence of a bad 
press in the past—that is, in the work of destruction which preceded and 
accompanied the French Revolution—and then exposed its frightful ravages 
at the present time. An official investigation made in 1853 showed that of 
nine millions of volumes then in circulation eight millions of them be- 
longed to the class of immoral books. Another investigation would show 
that the evil had now greatly increased. In one week in 1874 the sum of 
thirty-seven thousand francs was expended to spread in the west of 
France a mass of infamous pamphlets. The press was never so dangerous 
as at this day by the audacity of its denials, its blasphemies, its impudence, 
and its obscenity. To this evil, which threatens alike all spiritual and tem- 
poral interests, there is only one remedy: “that consists in the interdiction 
of all writing and of all reading which is contrary to religion, to morality, 
and to the public good. This is commanded by the natural and divine law 
as well as by the sacred oracles and the code of ecclesiastical law.” ' 

The Bishop of Nevers said of the press: “ Of the various combinations 
arrayed against us this one is like the powder to the projectiles, for it com- 
municates to them a power of expansion and destruction which they of 
themselves have not.” He describes the different measures employed and 
the means put in operation for the work of destruction. All things unite 
for their condemnation. But the results of the press designate it as the 
worst workman of evil. It corrupts minds, breaks up families, disorgan- 
izes society, and shows clearly that it labors under the inspirations of him 
who was a murderer from the beginning. “It will not be sufficient,” con- 
tinued the bishop, “to rest on the defensive in face of the invasions of an 
evil press ; it is necessary to take the offensive; it is necessary to oppose 
to it the action of a good press, and it is our duty to make ourselves its 
devoted patrons as far as our circumstances will permit.” 

The eminent Bishop of Annecy insisted upon the danger of bad books 
as like the danger of evil companions, from whom one should fly to avoid 
becoming evil like them. They were poisonous fruits, not to be touched 
if we would escape death. In answer to those Christians who have little 
scruple and a desire to read everything under the pretext that it is neces- 
sary to know all things, and that they are besides sufficiently strong to 
handle evil books without peril, the prelate demonstrated that the evil 
works enfeebled and killed the faith, defiled the mind, corrupted the heart, 
even before their sad victims were conscious of their ravages. There is no 
illusion like that of the malady which conducts to death. 

His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. addressed a brief note to M. Moigno, the 
director of the Cosmos-Les-Mondes, which traces a programme for the direc- 
tion of Catholic studies and efforts. The note was sent by Cardinal Pitra, 
with a letter in which the latter said : 

“It is for you, your fellow-laborers and successors, a programme that 
will serve well for all reviews published by Catholics. 

“ There are at this time in the scientific world vast researches, experi- 
ments, and discoveries which touch the highest religious questions and 
confirm more and more the authority of the Scriptures. To the labor of 
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men the work of Providence is added to bring forth from the ground the 
most unexpected monuments ; archeology, geography, geology, and all the 
physical sciences have become our auxiliaries and prepare a new apology, 
both monumental and scientific, for Christianity.” 

The following extract is from the note of His Holiness dated February 
11, 1882: 

“We well know that in undertaking this mass of labor you have 
chiefly aimed to demonstrate most fully, as well by that which the re- 
searches and experiments of the masters in the physical sciences have 
everywhere discovered as by that which the profound studies in archzolo- 
gy and geography and gevlogy have reached and brought to light in the 
course of time, that the progress and the developments of the sciences, so 
far from doing prejudice to religion, have, on the contrary, resulted in 
making far more brilliant and resplendent every day the truth and autho- 
rity of the divine Scriptures. 

“We compliment you highly for the energetic resolution that you have 
taken to make your labors aid in the defence of the truth of the Catholic 
religion, and to apply all your care and efforts to make the great work of 
yours render continually more manifest through itself the perfect har- 
mony of revelation and science. 

“We pray God to grant the strength you so much need to pursue the 
purposes and labors which have been of such meritorious service to reli- 
gion; expressing at the same time the ardent hope that many, excited by 
your example and uniting their strength in those studies and writings, 
may labor with you in the defence of the Catholic religion.” 


Some successful results have been obtained in the use of the telephone 
at long distances in France. The first instance was on the line from the 
station in Paris to the one at Nancy. The length of the wire was two hun- 
dred and twenty-one miles. During an hour several engineers at one of 
the stations conversed with the engineers at the other. A simple tele- 
graphic wire of the line served for the communication between the two 
telephones. Another experiment was made on May 17 between Paris and 
Brussels, a distance of two hundred and fifteen miles. Owing to the per- 
fection to which the telephone has been brought the communication 
passed along the wire indifferent to electrical currents passing on adjacent 
wires. M. Van Rysselberghe, the director of the Belgian meteorological 
service, obtained successful results from a single wire while using upon it 
at the same time the telephone and the telegraphic apparatus. 


The English and French astronomical expeditions to observe the 
eclipse of the sun in May last were stationed at Sohag, on the banks of the 
Nile. From the account of one of the English party it appears that the 
first contact took place a little over an hour before totality, and as the 
moon proceeded on her voyage across the solar disc the air became cooler 
and dark shadows were seen to cover the horizon. The observers, draw- 
ing each other’s attention to the strange effects of illumination, involunta- 
rily reduced their voice to a whisper. On went the moon, the darkness 
increased, a narrow strip of the sun only was left, and everybody silently 
withdrew to his post. A few minutes more and the corona shot out behind 
the dark edge of the moon, but a brilliant spark still showed that totality 
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had not arrived and that the last ray of the sun still found its way into our 
atmosphere. The spark is reduced in size; it has disappeared. The signal 
is given. The critical seventy seconds have arrived, during which every 
one is to do his work silently and steadily. There are moments, however, 
during which it requires a strong effort of the will to remain silent, and 
when, in addition to the corona for which everybody was prepared, a large, 
brilliant comet was unexpectedly seen close to the sun, remarks were in- 
terchanged and words passed which were not on the programme. Luck- 
ily, however, no serious disturbance took place, the totality was fully as 
long as was expected, and when the first ray of the sun had forced its way 
again over the edge of the retreating moon all observers who could imme- 
diately judge of their results expressed themselves satisfied. It was some 
time before the photographic results were known, but they also proved 
satisfactory. An approximate idea of them cannot be easily given at pre- 
sent. The French party consisted of Messrs. Trépied, Thollon, Puiseux. A 
great part of their work was done during the partial phase of the eclipse ; 
the edge of the moon was carefully examined by them with two identical 
spectroscopes constructed by M. Thollon which unite great dispersion with 
good definition. Messrs. Trépied and Thollon express themselves with 
commendable caution as to their results, but there seems no doubt as to 
certain facts, and the only explanation which has at present occurred to 
them is the existence of the much-discussed, often-doubted, sometimes al- 
most disproved, but always suspected lunar atmosphere. 


“We are enabled,” says the British Medical Journal, “to state with 
authority that the rumors which have lately been circulated as to the 
illness of Leo XIII. have no real foundation. Similar statements used to 
be made about this time in former years in reference to the health of Pius 
IX., and grave assertions were often published that the Vatican physicians 
strongly advised change of air as the only means of prolonging the life of 
that aged pope. Leo XIII. is a thin, ascetic, and delicate man, liable to 
slight temporary ailments, and with too sensitive a nervous system for all 
the brainwork he has to do. He is, in consequence, often tired and de- 
pressed, and unable to receive the many visitors who throng to see him; 
and it is well known that he dislikes receiving all and sundry, being in 
this respect just the opposite of his predecessor, who had the greatest 
pleasure in seeing his audience-rooms crowded with visitors. He is not, 
however, suffering from any organic disease ; is free, just at present, from 
even temporary indisposition; and is probably quite as fit to bear his 
confinement to the Vatican and its grounds now as he was at the date of 
his election.” 
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SAINTS OF 1881; or, Sketches of lives of St. Clare of Montefalco, St. Lau- 
rence of Brindisi, St. Benedict Joseph Labre, St. John Baptist de Rossi. 
By William Lloyd, priest of the diocese of Westminster. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1882. 


The church is never long without canonizing saints—that is to say, 
without declaring that certain men and women who have gone to their eter- 
nal reward have earned by a life of heroic piety the right to be regarded 
with certainty as among God’s chosen ones in heaven. No well-read Ca- 
tholic needs to be told how impartial, how searching, how exacting, how 
sceptical, one might say, is the investigation which is made into the re- 
cords of the life of the candidate for this super-excellent degree of saint 
before the decree of canonization is published. An instance is offered in 
the case of St. Clare of Montefalco. She died in 1308, and in 1316 Pope 
John XXII. ordered that the process for her canonization should be 
begun, but it was interrupted by his death shortly after. Three centuries 
later Clare was enumerated among the blessed by a bull of Urban VIIL., 
and now, nearly six hundred years after her death, the humble virgin 
whose holiness shed a light over the whole of her beautiful country of 
Umbria has at last been declared a saint of God whose prayers may be in- 
voked by the faithful. Certainly in this case Rome has been very delibe- 
rate. Father Lloyd, in the preface to this little volume, says : “The canoni- 
zations are meant to teach lessons to ourselves. I cannot hope that 
these hasty pages will do much in bringing these lessons home to us; but, 
till fuller lives are written, they may supply a want, and rekindle here and 
there love of holiness of life and trust in His grace who is wonderful in his 
saints.” 

St. Clare of Montefalco was born twenty-two years after the death of 
her namesake, the foundress of the Second Order of St. Francis, or Poor 
Clares, as they are commonly called. Her life was passed as a contempla- 
tive nun in the diocese of Spoleto, in the midst of that beautiful part of 
Italy whose yellow hills, blue skies, and dark green olive-foliage have al- 
ways been the delight of painters. Shallow people talk of the “ recogni- 
tion of woman” as a mark of our age in particular. What higher recogni- 
tion can woman have than that of being numbered among the saints of 
God, and when has not the church recognized this right? Women cannot 
be degraded where Our Lady is held in veneration. 

Giulio Cesare de’ Rossi was born at Brindisi in 1559 and became a Ca- 
puchin friar under the name of Fra Laurenzo—Brother Laurence, as we 
would say in English. He was successively superior of Capuchin convents 
at Venice and Bassano, provincial of his order in Tuscany, then provin- 
cial of Venice, and finally definitor-general of the order. When the so- 
called Reformation had spread into southern Germany, at the instance df 
the Emperor Rudolph he personally founded houses of his order in Aus- 
tria and Bohemia. When the Turks were moving against Hungary he 
was chosen by the emperor to arouse the energies of the subordinate 
princes, Protestant and Catholic, and everywhere he was successful. Friar 
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Laurence was to be found wherever there was danger, or wherever there 
was need of an appeal to the common sense of Christendom against the 
advancing hordes of Mohammedans. To quote Father Lloyd: “ When 
Mahomet recrossed the Danube he had lost thirty thousand of his finest 
soldiers. ‘Next to God and Our Lady,’ said De Mercurio, second in com- 
mand to Matthias, ‘ we owe that victory to Father Laurence.’” Here was a 
real “ fighting chaplain.” It would be long to go through St. Laurence’s 
career—a man of the world, in the sense that his best faculties were con- 
stantly brought into use to further the welfare of mankind; and a man of 
God, in the sense that always, amid a multitude of distractions, he was de- 
voted prayerfully to the contemplation of God. In 1602 Friar Laurence, 
at the General Chapter, was elected general of the Capuchins. 

It may not be amiss to remark that Father Lloyd several times makes 
a slip which is altogether too common, even among otherwise careful wri- 
ters, but which is certainly surprising coming from a Catholic pen. Here 
is an example: “On the day of the battle a monk was again on horseback, 
cross in hand, in advance of the front rank ” (p. 37). The italics are ours. 
The monk that is meant is St. Laurence. A Capuchin, or a member of any 
of the mendicant orders, is not a monk but a friar. The brood of anti- 
Catholic writers, beginning with Rabelais, and continuing on through Cal- 
vin and his disciples down through Voltaire to M. Paul Bert, have made 
a point of confounding contemptuously in one lot, under the name of 
“monks,” all the religious orders or societies of men of the Catholic 
Church. It ought not to be necessary to say that the term “monk ”"— 
monachus—is properly applied, in the Latin Church, to a member of one 
of the various branches of the Benedictine Order only (Benedictines, ordi- 
narily so-called, Carthusians or “Charter-House” monks, Cistercians or 
Trappists, etc.), and that a member of any one of the mendicant orders 
(viz., Franciscans—in their several branches, Observants, Recollects or 
Reformed, Conventuals, and Capuchins—Dominicans, Carmelites, and Au- 
gustinians) is a “friar,” while Jesuits, Passionists, Redemptorists, etc., are 
“ regular clerks "—that is to say, clerics living under an approved rule of 
life. This criticism is not captious ; it is made simply in favor of accuracy. 

The Life that probably will attract the most attention in this volume, 
short as is the account of it, is that of St. Benedict Joseph Labre. In Holy 
Week 1783 the one cry throughout the city of Rome was, “The Saint is 
dead.” The saint referred to was a Frenchman, whose strange self-abase- 
ment had, in spite of his humility, made him for long one of the conspicu- 
ous characters of Rome. He was a young man, too, in years—thirty-five— 
yet the most of the years of that life had been passed in a complete servi- 
tude to prayer and pious works. This saint was a beggar, a real beggar, 
whose time was so taken up with the adoration of his God that he had 
none left to give to the earning of money, and he stretched out his hand 
for a dcle in the name of God, giving the superfluity over and above his 
own very meagre needs to his more worldly poor brethren. Of course this 
laoks like folly to us in this hard, practical, work-a-day world ; still, in St. 
Benedict’s case it was merely one form of the folly of the cross. Lazarus 
would scarcely meet with the veneration of the world were he to stalk 
forth among us now, yet we all know the relative position the Bible puts 
him in to Dives. 
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The fourth of the saints canonized last December, and whose life is 
sketched by Father Lloyd, is St. John Baptist de Rossi. De Rossi, or 
De’ Rossi, was the family name of St. Laurence of Brindisi also—a rather 
singular coincidence. It is likely, however, that in spite of the similarity 
of name there was no relationship between the two saints. St. John Bap- 
tist de Rossi was born in 1698 at Voltaggio, about fifteen miles north of 
Genoa, but spent most of his life as a secular priest at Rome, where he be- 
came a devoted missionary among the poor and the unfortunate. This 
Life is the best written in the book, and it is at once evident to the reader 
that Father Lloyd is dealing here with a subject in every way congenial to 
himself. In the thirty-five small pages that outline the career of the saint 
the reader will see evidence that, as Father Lloyd says, “St. John Baptist 
de Rossi loved the poor. The world talks about them and writes about 
them, but the world would look a long time before it could point to one of 
its votaries living a life like this.” 


An AposTOLiIC WOMAN;; or, The Life and Letters of Irma le Fer de la 
Motte, in religion Sister Francis Xavier. Published by one of her sis- 
ters. With a preface by M. Léon Aubineau. Translated from the 
French. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1882. 

Irma le Fer de la Motte was born at St. Servan, in Brittany, in 1816, and 
here until 1838 she lived in the midst of her family and relatives, who form- 
ed in themselves quite a numerous circle. The story of her life is mainly 
told in the letters she wrote to different members of her family, and they 
impart a freshness arid lifelike character to the work which it would have 
been difficult for any biographers, looking only from the outside, to have 
realized. From these letters we learn how in her youth she devoted her- 
self to the instruction of the poor and ignorant, how she formed the desire 
of spreading the Catholic faith in other lands, how she was led, almost 
against her will, into a religious order, and how finally she came, as she had 
always wished to come, to our own country. Here she lived for sixteen 
years in the first house of the Sisters of Providence, and died in 1856. 
Some of her first impressions of America are interesting and amusing, per- 
haps we may Say instructive. For example: “One thing that astonishes 
me greatly is the fashion here of contracting debts. From the highest to 
the lowest every one follows it. Our boarders, to be in the fashion, do not 
pay us.” There are many interesting details of the early days of the church 
in Indiana. Here is the account given by Sister Francis Xavier’s superior 
of the cathedral at Vincennes in 1840: “ We went to the cathedral. Our 
barn at Soulaines is better adorned and better kept. Whilst considering 
the poverty I wept so bitterly that it was impossible for me to examine the 
church that day. The next day I looked into it with more calmness. It is 
a brick house with large uncurtained windows, the panes of which are 
nearly all broken. At the gable end there is a sort of unfinished steeple, 
resembling a large chimney in ruins. The interior corresponds perfectly 
with the exterior: a poor wooden altar; a balustrade (altar-rail ?) which 
is not finished, but which seems to be falling from decay; the episcopal 
seat is a poor red arm-chair which a peasant would not wish in his house.” 
The bishop’s house is no better than the cathedral. And the material 
buildings of the church did not suffer more than her spiritual head and 
ministers in their own persons. The bishop and his priests “often want 
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what is necessary.” Writing in 1841, Irma tells us that “six years ago In- 
diana counted but one priest, and he in prison for debt.” And on page 213 
there is avery graphic picture (too long to extract) of the contest of Bish- 
op Bruté and Father Corbe over the bed-covers, which were not enough 
for both. 

We must not omit to call attention to a higher excellence of the book 
—the spiritual instruction to be found in it. Perhaps some may find them- 
selves unable to raise themselves to the full height of all Sister Francis 
Xavier inculcates and exemplifies; perhaps others will think it in some 
things what, for want of better words, we must call feminine and French; 
but all will be able to learn many lessons from these letters and this re- 
cord of a saint-like and devoted life, and will be grateful to her sister, Mme. 
de la Corbiniére, for having placed in their hands the record of a life so in- 
teresting and edifying and spiritual. 

The book in all respects, typography, paper, type, ink, binding, etc., is 
a credit to its publishers. 


Tractatus DE AcTiBsus HuUMANIS. Auctore Gulielmo J. Walsh, S.T.D. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1880. 


Dr. Walsh, the president of Maynooth College, a theologian of high re- 
pute, has prepared the treatise whose title is given above as a class-book to 
be used in lieu of the corresponding part of Gury’s Manual. The great de- 
fects of Gury’s'text-book, which is used, it seems to us, merely for want of a 
better one equally convenient in arrangement, have induced the learned 
theologian of Maynooth to amend and improve it, without discarding its 
substance and form, acknowledged by all to be excellent. In particular, 
he has incorporated into the text the annotations of the late illustrious Fa- 
ther Ballerini. Ballerini, in our opinion, has added to Gury’s text a great 
amount of matter of more value than the text itself. Of all recent authors 
in moral theology with whom we are acquainted we regard him as the one 
who was the best fitted to write an elementary class-book for students. 
Dr. Walsh has undertaken a work which was really needful, which, we 
trust, he will complete in such a manner that the judgment of those who 
are engaged in teaching moral theology will award him the palm of suc- 
cess. The writer of this notice, having been suddenly called upon for it in 
the place of one more competent, cannot give a critical opinion of a work 
which he has not carefully examined. The author’s name will suffice to 
recommend it to all who are specially interested in its subject-matter. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE REAL PRESENCE. 


This lecture was delivered before the Philosophical Society of Chi- 
cago by the Rev. R. A. Holland, and is reprinted from the /ournal of 
Speculative Philosophy for January, 1882. It is an attempt to answer the 
objection to the Real Presence derived from the pure spirituality of 
the Infinite; but, although the lecture is not without interest and value, 
the Real Presence which the author defends is very different in charac- 
ter from that which the Catholic Church teaches, and the objection is 
answered in a manner which is incompatible with still higher truths. 
For in showing that the Real Presence is in accordance with the essence 
of religion the Object of all religion is affirmed to be “ both infinite and 
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finite, an infinite that finites itself and appears in its self-finitings.” This 
is to us a self-contradictory notion destructive of every reasonable con- 
cept of God. But, as we have said, the lecture is not without value and 
interest: the pages in which the author points out the existence of re- 
ligion as a fact, the vindication of the inherent power of the human mind 
to arrive at truth, and of the utility and beauty of the sacramental system, 
seem to us both valuable and interesting, and make us wish that not the 
German mystifiers of the nineteenth century but the Christian enlight- 
eners of the middle ages had been the author’s guides and teachers. 


CHRIST’S EARTHLY SOJOURN AS CHRONOLOGY’S NORMAL UNIT ALIKE IN 

ALL CREATION AND IN ALL PROVIDENCE: Being a virgin mine of reli- 

ious and political evidences. By an Honorary Fellow of St. John’s 
ollege, Manitoba. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1882. 


The object of the author of this pamphlet is to herald a possibly forth- 
coming work in which it is to be shown more at length that the number of 
years of Christ’s sojourn on earth is the unit of numeration not only in 
the historical order but also in the physical; that the date of every great 
event is some multiple or other of thirty-three or thirty-four ; that the num- 
bers which represent the bulk, superficies, periphery of every orb in the 
sky involve in some way the same sacred period; that the law of gravita- 
tion by which the universe is ruled is “impregnated” with it. For this 
purpose the author takes a survey of history, ancient and modern, bringing 
his narrative down to our own days and finding in the career, but just fin- 
ished, of Lord Beaconsfield, and in the still unfinished career of Mr. Glad- 
stone, exemplifications of his thesis. It would be quite in accordance with 
the spirit of our times to hold up to ridicule all attempts of this kind, and 
any one inclined to severity would find many things to criticise in the pre- 
sent publication ; but remembering how much attention the Fathers of the 
church have given to numerical periods, that God “ has ordered a// things 
inmeasure and mumder and weight” (Wisd. xi. 21), that our Lord is the 
“ first-born of every creature ” (Coloss. i. 15), we are not inclined to deny the 
possibility of the author’s thesis ; as to its actuality we would reserve our 
judgment until the publication of the book, which it has been the work of 
half the author's life to compose, and will content ourselves with calling 
the attention of those interested in such studies to this very remarkable 
production. 


HuMAN LIFE IN SHAKSPEARE. By amped Giles, author of Jilustrations of 
Jo 


Genius, etc. With introduction by 
& Shepard. 1882. 


All truth is one, and the poet who constructs to the eye of fancy the pic- 
tures for which his imagination has furnished the subject perhaps, and at 
any rate the form and the color, is but a seer in the natural order, and his 
poetry, so far as it is really poetry, is but a contribution to our knowledge 
and enjoyment of the truth. Christianity is the sum of all truth, and, 
though a man may be a poet without being a Christian, his poetry will, 
after all, be an illustration of some of the truths of Christianity. Hu- 
man life, which is the theme of the greatest poets, cannot subsist apart 
from God. This fact no one of the great poets, not even Aischylus, has 
more fully recognized in practice than Shakspere. Shakspere did not 
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“drag in religion,” as the expression is, neither did he exclude religion, 
He saw with the eye of a poet that religion is the one real factor of our life, 
and with the skill of a poet he worked it in in its place as the warp of all 
his serious work. Still, he was a poet, not a theologian ; hence he treats 
religion as a concrete part of man’s life, and not as a series of abstract for- 
mulas for the use of students. 

Years ago Cardinal Wiseman made it tolerably clear that Shakspere 
was a Catholic. There is one argument, however, that ought to be suffi- 
cient. It is this: Shakspere lived and wrote in Elizabeth’s time and, toa 
certain extent, for Elizabeth’s court. Yet, though he distorted history in 
favor of the Tudors, and though it was the fashionable thing at court to 
rail against Catholicity, there is not, from one end of his works tothe other, 
anything that, if rightly understood, is in opposition to Catholic dogma, 
Shakspere’s religion, which is everywhere present in his serious works, is 
undoubtedly Christian and Catholic. The cultivated Catholic, in fact, finds 
meanings in Shakspere that are continually missed, or ludicrously misun- 
derstood, by the most learned of Shakspere’s non-Catholic commentators, 
One great defect, indeed, of a certain German school of Shaksperean com- 
mentators has been that it has striven to measure the morality of Shak- 
spere by an atheistic fatalism. 

There is a very slight flavor of this German school, or rather, perhaps, 
of its New England adaptation, in Mr. Giles’ lectures, which are now repub- 
lished with an introduction by Mr. O’Reilly. Yet it would be hard to find 
anywhere a small volume which throws so much light in unexpected places 
on what are called the feelings of men as they appear in Shakspere, 
There are in Mr. Giles a playfulness and delicacy of fancy, a fine humor, 
and a shrewd perception of human weaknesses that make him a fit expo- 
nent of the lighter side of Shakspere’s genius. The volume consists of © 
seven exceedingly interesting chapters, originally delivered as lectures be- 
fore the Lowell Institute in Boston, and first published in 1868, and it de- 
serves to be read by every student of Shakspere. Mr. O’Reilly’s introduc- 
tion to this edition is a graceful and deserved tribute to the talents of the 
author. 


GOLDEN SANDS. Translated from the French. Third series. New York: 
Benzigers. 1882. 


These leaflets of pious reading make a pretty little volume of short, 
pithy sayings and thoughts for those who wish to snatch here and there 
five minutes from care and business to give a brief glance at the spiritual 
world. Spiritual Lozenges would be a better name for them than Golden — 
Sands. 





Tue DatLy PRaYER-Book. Compiled from various sources. London: Burns & Oates, 1882. 
Missour!I HisTORICAL SOCIETY. Publication No. 5. Samuel Gaty. (Pamphlet.) 


Missouri HisToricaL Society. Publication No.6. Notes on the Archeology of Missouri. 
Hilder. (Pamphlet.) 

A PRACTICAL METHOD FOR LEARNING SPANISH. By A. Ramos Diaz de Villegas. New York: 
William S. Gottsberger. 1882. 

A SAINT AMONG Saints, A sketch of the life of St. Emmelia, mother of St. Basil the Great. 
By S. M.S. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1882, 


AntTinous : A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT ROME. By George Taylor. From the German by Mary 
J. Safford. New York: William S, Gottsberger. 1882. 








